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Introduction 


THE Officers of the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs herewith submit their Annual Report, covering chiefly the 
activities of the Commission for the year beginning July 1964. 

In the twentieth year after the end of World War II there 
appeared further evidence of fundamental changes in the pattern of 
international relations reflected in both world and regional bodies. It 
was a year of frustration for the United Nations, ostensibly because of 
the financial problem, but more basically because the nations had to 
face anew questions about the nature and function of the organisation. 
With the influx of new nations and with new divisions among older 
alignments, the United Nations has become, temporarily at least, 
more uncertain as to the nature and degree of political consensus 
available for common actions under the Charter. 

The decade of Africa’s emergence on the stage of world 
diplomacy was followed this year by the determined entry of the 
People’s Republic of China, that fifth of the world’s population up to 
now so enigmatic and self-absorbed in its isolation of some fifteen 
years. The tense and dangerous situation, of which the conflict in 
Vietnam is a critical expression, indicates the need for many adjust- 
ments before China finds its necessary place in the family of nations. 

New problems must not cause older ones to be forgotten. The 
year saw thought being given how to enable the trade of developing 
countries to gain a larger share in the world, following on the great 
Conference of 1964. The racial problems of Africa showed no signs of 
solution, and indeed the twelve months produced rather a hardening 
of attitudes. Changes of government in the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., and 
the U.K., as well as the uneasy international situation, inevitably 
caused delay in a number of familiar negotiations, notably on dis- 
armament. New regimes and new circumstances have made necessary 
a search for new beginnings. 

In all these shifting events the Officers and Members of the Com- 
mission have had the task not only of interpreting the long-term 
significance of the day’s news, but of attempting to anticipate what 
was going to emerge. Last year’s relaxation of tensions tended to 
produce this year’s unpleasant new conflicts. And the scope of major 
international readjustments being made has made it harder to cope 
with smaller areas of conflict, the more difficult and intractable in that 
they now take place against a background of so much uncertainty 
and disarray. 

The growing understanding in the Churches of their positive role 

in international affairs has helped the Commission greatly in a 
difficult time. It is increasingly clear that the Commission can 
effectively discharge its responsibilities only when it is able to count 
on the active support and stimulus of local church bodies or com- 
mittees concerned with the international scene. 


[—Aims 


THE general responsibility of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs is to serve the member churches and associated 
councils of the World Council of Churches and the councils related 
to its Commission on World Mission and Evangelism as a source of 
stimulus and knowledge in their approach to international problems, 
as a medium of common counsel and action, and as their organ in 
formulating the Christian mind on world issues, and in bringing 
that mind effectively to bear upon such issues. More particularly, 
it shall be the aim of the Commission: 


1. 


~ 


D: 


To call the attention of churches and councils to problems which are 
especially claimant upon the Christian conscience at any particular 
time and to suggest ways in which Christians may act effectively 
upon these problems, in their respective countries and internationally. 


. To discover and declare Christian principles with direct relevance to 


the inter-relations of nations, and to formulate the bearing of these 
principles upon immediate issues. 


. To encourage in each country and area and in all the churches and 


councils the formation of organs through which the consciences of 
Christians may be stirred and educated as to their responsibilities in 
the world of nations. 


. To gather and appraise materials on the relationship of the churches 


to public affairs, including the work of various churches and councils 
in these fields and to make this material available throughout the 
constituency of the World Council of Churches. 


. To study selected problems of international justice and world order, 


including economic and social questions, and to make the results of 
such study widely known among churches and councils. 


. To assign specific responsibilities and studies to committees or special 


groups, and to claim for them the assistance of persons especially 
expert in the problems under consideration. 


. To organise conferences of church leaders of different nations. 
. To represent the World Council of Churches and, as may be 


specifically arranged, member churches and related Christian 
organisations before international bodies such as the United 
Nations and its agencies. 

In particular, the Commission should maintain such contacts 

with these bodies as will assist in: 

(a) the progressive development and codification of international 
law and the progressive development of supranational 
institutions; 

(b) the encouragement of respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms; special attention being 
given to the problem of religious liberty; 

(c) the international regulation of armaments; 

(d) the furtherance of international economic co-operation; 

(e) acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to 
the utmost the well-being of dependent peoples, their advance 
towards self-government and the development of their free 
political institutions; 

(f) the promotion of international social, cultural, educational 
and humanitarian enterprises. 

To concert from time to time with other organisations holding similar 
objectives in the advancement of particular ends. 


[l—Membership and Organisation 


In accordance with the Constitution of the Commission, the 
following Officers and Commissioners have been elected and 
appointed. They include representatives of the World Alliance of 
Y.M.C.A.s, the World Council of Christian Education and Sunday 
School Association, the World’s Student Christian Federation, and 
the World Y.W.C.A. The Constitution also provides that the 
General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, the Director 
of the Commission on World Mission and Evangelism, and the 
Director of any other Division with which the C.C.I.A. has special 
relations shall sit with the Commission. 


Officers: 


*Sir Kenneth Grubb (London) 
*Professor Werner Kagi (Switzerland) 
*Dr. Johannes Leimena (Indonesia) 
*Dr. O. Frederick Nolde (New York) 


Chairman 
Vice-Chairman 
Vice-Chairman 
Director 
Treasurer 

Dr. Richard M. Fagley (New York) Executive Secretary 

Dr. Elfan Rees (Geneva) Representative in Europe 
The Rev. Alan R. Booth (London) Secretary in London 
The Rev. A. Dominique Micheli(Geneva) Secretary in Geneva 


Commissioners: 
Miss Elizabeth Adler World’s Student Christian 
Federation 
*Professor H. S. Alivisatos Greece 


*Dr. Alice Arnold World Young Women’s 


Christian Association 


+Professor Baron van Asbeck Netherlands 
Rev. Christian G. Baéta Ghana 
Professor G. Baez-Camargo Mexico 


Rev. G. J. Bacopulos 
Dr. M. Searle Bates 


Lord Butler of Saffron Walden 


Sr. Jose Cardona Gregori 
Mrs. Ba Maung Chain 
Dr. Andrew Cordier 
Bishop Najib Cuba’in 
Dr. C. von Dietze 
Professor J. P. Duminy 
Sir Eric Fletcher, M.P. 
*Mr. Fredrik Franklin 


Commissioner at large 
Commissioner at large 
Britain 

Spain 

Burma 

U.S.A. 

Middle East 

Germany 

South Africa 

Britain 

World Alliance of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations 


*Members of the Executive Committee 
+President of C.C.I.A. from its inception until 1954 


Dr. Frank Graham 

Sr. A. Hugo Grassi 
*Sir Kenneth Grubb, C.M.G. 
Dr. Paul Hartling 

Mrs. Douglas Horton 


Professor Michael Howard, M.C. 


Professor J. L. Hromadka 
H.E. Mr. J. Hunlede 


*H.E. Sir Francis Ibiam, K.B.E. 


*H.E. Metropolitan John 
*Professor Werner Kagi 
Dr. H. Kloppenburg 
Bishop D. Krummacher 
*Dr. Johannes Leimena 
Mr. Georges Lombard 
Professor O. Machado 
*Dr. C. P. Mathew 
Dr. Charles Malik 
Professor A. Malmstr6m 
Dr. M. Matsushita 
Metropolitan L. de Mel 
Sir Walter Nash, G.C.M.G. 
Mr. Musa Nasir 
Mr. K. Nesiah 
*Dr. O. Frederick Nolde 
Dr. L. George Paik 
*Professor C. L. Patijn 
Mrs. A. A. Perez 
Mr. G. Peyrot 
Professor M. A. Philip 
Dr. Nathan M. Pusey 
*Dr. Edward Rogers 


Mr. H. Samuel, M.P. 


*Professor Dr. Ulrich Scheuner 
Dr. N. A. C. Slotemaker de Bruine 


Dr. K. Thompson 
Dr. Ivan Varlamov 
The Rev. Dr. S. Vlad 
*Mr. Maurice Webb 
Mr. Erling Wikborg 


U.S.A. 

Uruguay 

Britain 

Denmark 

U.S.A. 

Britain 

Czechoslovakia 

Togo 

Nigeria 

Commissioner at large 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Germany 

Indonesia 

Commissioner at large 

Brazil 

India 

Commissioner at large 

Sweden 

Japan 

Commissioner at large 

New Zealand 

Jordan 

Ceylon 

U.S.A. 

Korea 

Commissioner at large 

Philippines 

Italy 

France 

U.S.A. 

World Council of Christian 
Education and Sunday 
School Association 

India 

Germany 

Commissioner at large 

U.S.A. 

U.S.S.R. 

Rumania 

Commissioner at large 

Norway 


*Members of the Executive Committee 


Mr. Henry F. Makulu who on | August, 1964, became C.C.I.A. 
Representative in Africa has, at the urgent request of the President 
of Zambia, entered governmental service. He has been appointed as 
Chairman of the Public Service Commission and also Chairman of 
the Zambia Agricultural Land Board. Deeply regretting the loss of 
Mr. Makulu’s services, the C.C.I.A. nevertheless recognises the 
important duties of nation-building for which he has accepted 
responsibility. Fortunately Mr. Makulu has agreed to have his 
name included in the list of C.C.I.A. correspondents, and the 
advantage of his information and advice will thus continue on a 
modified basis. C.C.I.A. officers meanwhile are seeking a successor 
in the post of C.C.I.A. representative in Africa. 


Dr. Slotemaker de Bruine’s period of service on the staff of 
C.C.1.A. in Geneva finally terminated at the beginning of 1965. He 
was appointed a Commissioner at large of C.C.I.A. by the World 
Council of Churches Central Committee meeting at that time and 
the officers welcome the prospect of drawing further upon his - 
experience and expertise. Mr. Micheli from the New York office 
has succeeded him in Geneva. No successor in New York has yet 
been appointed though possibilities are being investigated. 


The nineteenth meeting of the Commission’s Executive Com- 
mittee was held in Geneva, Switzerland, 19-22 June, 1964. C.C.LA. 
officers have met from time to time to consider international issues 
and the responsibility of the Commission in relation to them. The 
offices of the Commission are at 34, Brook Street, London, W.1 
(Cable: Intaffairs, London); 297, Park Avenue South, New York 10, 
N.Y. (Cable: Oikoumene, New York); and 150, route de Ferney, 
Geneva, Switzerland (Cable: Oikoumene, Geneva). 


ITI—Co-operation with Christian 


Agencies 


The World Council of Churches is composed of 209 churches 
in some 90 countries and territories. Its Commission on World 
Mission and Evangelism, successor to the International Missionary 
Council, is composed of 41 national Christian councils and 
conferences, and maintains contacts with various other national 
Christian bodies. The world-wide constituency of the World 
Council of Churches provides the broad base for, and measures the 
potential effect of, co-operative efforts on behalf of world order, 
justice and peace. To serve as a “source of stimulus and knowledge”’ 
the C.C.I.A. continues to develop closer relations with Christian 
groups within the ecumenical fellowship through its Commissioners, 
through national commissions on international affairs, through the 
constituent churches and Christian councils, and through special 
correspondents. 
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A. RELATIONS WITH THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


By its Constitution, the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs “originally constituted by the World Council of 
Churches and the International Missionary Council, is an agency of 
the World Council of Churches. It has special relations with the 
Commission on World Mission and Evangelism, and as circum- 
stances require, maintains relations with other units of the Council”’. - 
While responsibility for the promotion of peace with justice and 
freedom is shared in varying forms by all organs of the World 
Council of Churches, the distinctive function of the C.C.I.A., is to 
relate the common ecumenical witness to specific international 
problems. Recommendations from the C.C.I.A. are brought before 
the governing bodies of the World Council of Churches, and the 
statements of the latter help to guide the work of the Commission. 
Moreover, close and regular contacts are maintained with officers 
of the World Council of Churches. In addition to the special 
relations maintained with the Commission on World Mission and 
Evangelism, the specific concerns of the Division of Inter-Church 
Aid, Refugee and World Service have called for increasingly close 
contacts with the C.C.I.A. 


B. NATIONAL OR REGIONAL COMMITTEES 


National and regional commissions of the churches on inter- 
national affairs are an important segment of the world-wide network 
of C.C.I.A. contacts, and they make an indispensable contribution to 
the formation of a truly ecumenical policy in international affairs 
and to its subsequent application to particular problems. While 
personal contacts are perforce limited, officers of the C.C.I.A. seek 
to utilize every possibility for personal contact not only with Com- 
missioners but also with National Commissions or their officers. 


The following national and regional commissions or depart- 
ments are now co-operating with the C.C.I.A. :— 
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NATIONAL AND AREA COMMISSIONS, COMMITTEES, OR DEPARTMENTS 
ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Country 
or Area 


Africa 


East Asia 


Australia 


Canada 


Denmark 


Finland 


France 


Organisation 


All Africa Conference of Churches 
Commission on the Church in 
Social, Economic, National and 
International Affairs 


East Asia Christian Conference, 
Commission on International 
Affairs 


Australian Commission of the 
Churches on Internationa! Affairs, 
Australian Council for the World 
Council of Churches 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Canadian Council of 
Churches 


Committee on International 
Affairs, Danish Ecumenical 
Council 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Ecumenical Council of 
Finland 


Commission des Affairs Inter- 
nationales, Fédération Protestante 
de France 


Officers’ 
Name and Address 


(Convener) 
P.O. Box 1192 
Kitwe, Zambia 
Dr. Donald M’Timkulu 
(Chairman-Elect) 
A.A.C.C. 


Professor B. H. Hahn 
(Chairman) 

P.O. Box 638 

Seoul, Korea 

Professor Y. lisaka 
(Secretary) 

Gakushuin University 

1057 Mejiromachi 

Toshimaku 
Tokyo, Japan 


Mr. Gavin W. Jones 
(Secretary) 

c/o National University 

Canberra, A.C.T. 

Australia 


Mr. J. H. Sword 
(Chairman) 

Rev. R. Bennett 
(Secretary) 

40, St. Clair Avenue E. 

Toronto 7, Ontario 

Canada 


The Rev. G. Sparring- 
Peterson 
(Secretary) 
Brh. Kirkevej 6, 
Copenhagen Brh., 
Denmark 


Dr. Seppo A. Teinonen 
(Secretary) 
Ecumenical Institute 
Fabianinkatu 33 
Helsinki, Finland 


Professor André Philip 
(President) 

M. Henri Burgelin 
(Secretary) 

55 rue Ste Geneviéve 

des Bois 
St. Michel s/Orge 
Seine & Oise, France 
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Country 
or Area 


Germany 


Greece 


Hungary 


India 


Indonesia 


Italy 


Japan 


Korea 


Netherlands 
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Organisation 


Kirchliches Aussenamt der Evan- 
gelischen Kirche in Deutschland 


Holy Synod of the Church of 
Greece, Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee 


Ecumenical Council of Churches 
of Hungary 


Indian National Commission on 
International Affairs 


Committee on International 
Affairs, National Christian Council 
of Indonesia 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Federal Council of the 
Evangelical Churches of Italy 


Commission on International 
Affairs, National Christian Council 
of Japan 


Commission on International 
Affairs, National Christian Council 
of Korea 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Ecumenical Council of 
Churches in the Netherlands 


Officers’ 
Name and Address 


Dr. Adolf Wischmann 
(President) 
Dr. G. Stratenwerth 
(Vice-President) 
Bockenheimer Landstrasse 
109 
Frankfurt a/M 6, Germany 


Professor G. Konidares 
(Secretary) 

School of Theology 

University of Athens 

Athens, Greece 


Dr. Erno Ottlyk 
(General Secretary) 

Szabadsag Ter. 2.1 

Budapest V, Hungary 


c/o Mr. Korula Jacob 
(Executive Secretary) 
National Christian Council 
of India 
Nagpur 1, Bombay State 
India 


Dr. J. Leimena 
(Chairman) 

36, Djalan Teuka Umar 

Djakarta, Republic of 

Indonesia 


Professor Mario A. Rollier 
(President) 

Via Carlo Poerio 37 

Milan, Italy 

Miss Enrichetta Ritter 
(Secretary) 

Via Privata Letizia 3 

Milan, Italy 


Rev. Chuzo Yamada 
(General Secretary) 

Christian Center 

2 Ginza 4 Chome 

Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Rev. Ho Choon Yu 
(Secretary) 

Professor B. H. Hahn 
(National Correspon- 

dent) 

Rey. Tuck Soo Kim 
(Executive Secretary) 

Room 308, Christian 

Literature Society Buildings 

91, Chang-Wo 2-Ka 

Seoul, Korea 

Mrs. E. Korthuis-Elion 
(Secretary) 

Beatrixlaan 37 

Soestdijk, Netherlands 


Country 
or Area 


New Zealand 


Norway 


Pakistan 


Philippines 


South Africa 


Sweden 


Switzerland 


United 
Kingdom 


United States 


U.S.S.R. 


Organisation 


The New Zealand Commission of 
the Churches on _ International 
Affairs 


Norwegian Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs 


West Pakistan Christian Council 


Commission on International 
Affairs, National Council of the 
Churches in the Philippines 


Christian Council of South Africa 


The Swedish Ecumenical Com- 
mittee on International Affairs 


National Commission on Inter- 
national Affairs of the Swiss Evan- 
gelical Church Federation 


Joint International Department, 
British Council of Churches and 
Conference of British Missionary 
Societies 


International Affairs Commission, 
National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. 


Department for External Church 
Relations, Moscow Patriarchate 


Officers’ 
Name and Address 


Mr. G. C. Burton 
(Convener) 

38, Roseneath Terrace 

Wellington, New Zealand 


Dr. Henrik Hauge 
(Secretary) 

Blindernveien 19 

Oslo 3, Norway 


Rev. Inayat Masih 
(Executive Secretary) 

P.O. Box 357 

Lahore, West Pakistan 


Mrs. Asuncion Perez 
(Chairman) 

Rev. José A. Yap 
(Secretary) 

P.O. Box 1767 

Manila, Philippines 


Rev. B. H. M. Brown 
(Secretary) 

Box 2846 

Cape Town, South Africa 


Professor Ake Malmstr6m 
(Chairman) 

Dr. Ivar Anderson 
(Vice-Chairman) 

Mr. Per Olof Hanson 
(Secretary) 

Kirunagatan 46 

Vallingby, Sweden 


Dr. Werner Kagi 
(President) 
University of Zurich 
Zurich, Switzerland 


Mr. Kenneth Johnstone, 
C.B., C.M.G. 

(Chairman) 

Mr. Noel H. Salter 
(Executive Secretary) 

Rey. Paul Oestreicher 
(Associate Secretary) 

10, Eaton Gate 

London, S.W.1,.U.K. 


The Hon. Ernest A. Gross 
(Chairman) 

Dr. Kenneth L. Maxwell 
(Director) 

475 Riverside Drive 

New York 27, N.Y. 

U.S.A. 


Dr. Ivan Varlamov 
(Secretary) 

Gargarinski, Pereulok 18 

Moscow G-34, U.S.S.R. 
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REPORTS FROM NATIONAL COMMISSIONS: 


Australia: The Australian Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs meets regularly in Canberra to discuss questions 
put to it by the Australian Council of Churches and C.C.I.A. 
Another function of the Australian Commission has been to advise 
the Australian Commissioner, who is appointed by the W.C.C. 
During the year, Sir Kenneth Bailey received advice of his appoint- 
ment as Australian Commissioner, but as he left soon afterwards to 
take up an appointment as Australian High Commissioner to 
Canada, the position is again vacant. 


During the year, a wide variety of matters were discussed, the 
emphasis being on developments in Australia’s ‘““Near North’. In 
August, the enlarged Commission met in Canberra for a one-day 
conference. Revised copies of papers presented at the Conference 
are at present being prepared for distribution by the Australian 
Christian Council. The following papers have been prepared during 
the year by the Australian Commission and distributed by the 
Council. 


1. The Malaysian Crisis. This paper summarised the Malaysian 
and Indonesian viewpoints commonly expressed in support of their 
respective positions on the Malaysian crisis, and considered some of 
the implications for Australian Christians. 


2. S.E. Asia and Australia—August 1964. Political developments 
in the South-East Asian area were reviewed, with particular emphasis 
on the involvement of the Great Powers—U.S.A., U.S.S.R., China 
and Britain—in the area. Some views on the nature of Australian 
involvement in the area were given. The paper was made available 
to the A.C.C. in August and it was hoped that it could be the basis 
of a widely distributed commentary. 


3. New Guinea. The Commission has prepared a paper to help 
thinking in the Churches on the development of the Territory of 
Papua and New Guinea. 


4. International Aspects of Australian Economic Policy. Some 
international aspects of Australian economic policy which should be 
of concern to Christians were discussed under three heads: trade, 
investment and aid. 


5. Nauru. At the request of the National Missionary Council 
of Australia, the Australian Commission also discussed the problems 
of Nauruan resettlement in the light of the breakdown in negotiations 
between the Nauruan Head Chief and the Australian Government. 
A brief report was made to the A.C.C. and a letter sent to the 
Minister for Territories. Our hope is that negotiations will continue. 


Canada: The Commission on International Affairs of the 
Canadian Council of Churches suffered severely in the past biennium 
by the loss by death of both its chairman and secretary. Dr. 
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George W. Brown as doyen of the commission was greatly 
appreciated as a quiet but effective leader, widely known and 
respected, most especially in the field of external affairs in Govern- 
ment and elsewhere. Dr. Gallagher’s death was a great loss both to 
the Commission in its more particular aspect but also throughout 
Canada where he was familiarly known as “‘Mr. Ecumenical’’. This 
has resulted in some considerable change in the Commission, and 
the Churches are engaged in reappointment of membership to the 
Commission. Mr. J. H. Sword, M.A., Executive Vice-president of 
the University of Toronto, has become the new chairman and the 
Rev. R. M. Bennett, secretary of the Department of Overseas 
Missions/C.C.C., has assumed the post of secretary as an additional 
portfolio. 

Regular monthly meetings of the Commission are held, and for 
the next few months the Commission will try to study its role in the 
life of the Canadian Churches. The Eighth Churchmen’s Seminar 
on International Affairs, which is the Annual Assembly of the 
Commission was held in Ottawa on 25 and 26 February with 
the central theme—‘“‘The Church in International Co-operation’’. 
In attendance, despite a winter blizzard, it was the best of its annual 
meetings. Amongst the speakers were the Prime Minister of Canada, 
the Minister for Trade and Commerce, the Apostolic Delegate to 
Canada, the Deputy Under-Secretary for External Affairs, Mr. 
Andrew Brewin, Q.C., M.P. Representatives from the Departments 
of Trade and Commerce, External Affairs, met with the seminar for 
an afternoon of discussion of major Canadian issues in the Year 
of International Co-operation. 


The Commission has expressed itself on certain critical concerns 
in international affairs, most recently Vietnam, supporting the 
C.C.I.A. stand and encouraging the Canadian Government to seek 
ways and means of bringing this to the negotiating table. Appre- 
ciation of these attitudes has been shown by leaders of government 
in responsible posts. 


A most notable event was a Consultation on China held in 
camera in June, 1964, when almost a hundred expert persons met 
for three days to share concerns and expressions. Several repre- 
sentatives who had been in China in recent years were present as 
well as official representation from the Roman Catholic Church. 
Healthy dialogue was the order of the day and action was taken, 
which while it must remain without publicity will result, we hope, 
in a positive step-forward in relations with the Church in China. 
Canadian visitors from our Churches have on two occasions in the 
last few months met Chinese Church leaders and had friendly 
conversations. 


Shortcomings. This Commission realises that it has several 
short-comings, not the least of which in a great sprawling country— 
how to make itself felt in areas far removed from Toronto. Ways 
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and means of creating a unified opinion and expressing this, are 
under way. We are also aware that democratic processes in church 
life are very slow and that to live within these, especially in the face 
of great geographic distances, are permanent factors which present 
a realistic limitation and challenge. The almost complete lack of 
budgetary support is a difficulty as is also the fact that the secretary 
must share other and larger responsibilities within the framework 
of the Canadian Council of Churches. This Council does not aspire 
to extensive expansion per se but sees its major work in working 
through existing church organisations—hoping however to secure 
a united voice on major issues of concern. 


Denmark: Events of international interest backed by ecumenical 
circles in Denmark during the last year included an official visit in the 
spring of a delegation from the Russian Orthodox Church and during 
the summer a meeting of the European Church Conference (on 
board a steamer outside the city of Aarhus) which received very 
active support from the Minister for Ecclesiastical Affairs. 

A campaign for “Bread for the Hungry’’, conducted during 
February-March under the auspices of “Inter-Church-Aid”’ met 
with great financial success. 

On the initiative of the Danish Student Christian Movement 
which subsequently attracted support from wider Church circles an 
International Centre has been built to serve students from developing 
countries, offering Mba vba and other facilities in the centre 
of Copenhagen. 

Prior to the meeting of the World Health Organisation in 
Geneva, 4 to 21 May, the appropriate Officers of the WHO were 
informed of the strong conviction held by a majority of ecumenically 
and missionary-minded members of the Danish Folkchurch that 
every effort should be made towards a morally responsible family 
planning and birth control programme for the developing countries. 
The representation included a promise to give full support to any 
steps the Danish delegation should take in that direction at the 
forthcoming meeting. 


France: One of our main activities is our annual meeting with the 
International Department of the British Council of Churches. At the 
last meeting we discussed mainly the problem of nuclear arms. This 
greatly helped to revive the interest of the French churches in this 
question through an open discussion in newspapers such as Reforme 
and Le Monde, and through studies of atomic questions. in the 
parishes of the 3rd Region (Paris) of the French Reformed Church. 
The Secretary also had the opportunity to attend a meeting of the 
Prague Peace Conference at Driebergen on the question of the 
Multilateral Force. We are now trying to organise a permanent 
working group on atomic questions since we feel that the present 
level of information and political judgment in this matter is generally 
poor in our churches. 
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On the question of economic aid to under-developed countries, 
the interest is greater, and much more expert advice is available. A 
working group has been set up to prepare the next Franco-British 
meeting in December, 1965. In that field, opinions and thoughts are 
unanimous and coherent enough to promise good results. 


The Vietnam problem is not much discussed, for most people 
are in agreement with the French Government’s policy. The Com- 
mission was not one of the groups who approached the World 
Council on this matter recently. 


We are not giving great attention this year to European matters, 
but we would like to renew and maintain friendship with the German 
Churches especially at a time when the relations between our two 
countries appear to deteriorate. But this is dealt with outside this 
Commission. 


United Kingdom: 1. Southern Africa. 


(a) South Africa. A Report on “The Future of South Africa”’ 
was presented to the British Council of Churches in October, 1964 
(subsequently published in full by the S.C.M. Press). The Vice- 
Chairman of the International Department introduced the Report 
with the following remarks: 

The Report seeks not simply to provide information, but also to 
suggest action. The action recommended falls into two parts: in the 
political sphere for which as citizens of the U.K. we carry some responsi- 
bility, both individually and corporately as a Council of Churches 
concerned with the international policy of the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment; and second the action we and our Churches can take within the 
fellowship of the world-wide church. It seems to me important that we 
should try to hold these two approaches to the situation together; that 
is required by our integrity as Christians.... To hold them together is 
desperately difficult, for political action may strain or break the links of 
our Christian fellowship with those involved in its consequence. Yet 
the effort to hold both together lies near the heart of any distinctively 
Christian action. 


The conclusion of the Council ee mt the political part of 
the Report was as follows: 

The Council, while not regarding economic sanctions at this stage 
as likely to lead to a satisfactory solution of the South African problem, 
requests Her Majesty’s Government as a matter of urgency to consider 
what measures are required to ensure that Britain and her citizens no 
longer act in such a way as to encourage apartheid. 


In consequence there was discussion with the Government on 
the practicability of a policy of dissociation from apartheid. The 
decision of the British Government to bring to an end all export of 
arms was welcomed. 

The adverse reception of the Report in South Africa underlines 
the need for continued and sustained dialogue between the Churches 
in Britain and in South Africa. The Council has therefore welcomed 
the renewed efforts of Member Churches in this sense. 
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(b) Rhodesia. The Council had a full session ten days before the 
recent general election in Rhodesia. It-.adopted a resolution which 
welcomed the efforts of the British Government to bring the African 
and European communities to negotiate with each other, and 
supported the British Prime Minister’s warnings of the grave 
consequences of an illegal declaration of independence, a status 
which could be justly granted only when Africans were much more 
fully represented in the Rhodesian Parliament. 


2. Vietnam. This is a matter of continuing consultation with 
the International Affairs Commission of The National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., with whom there has been a useful 
exchange of letters and of documentation. When it met in April, 
1965, the full Council adopted the following resolution: 


(i) The Council supports the world-wide plea for an end to the sufferings 
of the people of Vietnam and for a peaceful settlement of their 
future. The Council welcomes the efforts which Her Majesty’s 
Government are making to promote a settlement throughout South- 
East Asia, and calls for the prayers of all Christians in these islands 
to the same end. 


(ii) The Council believes that the following points demand particular 
attention by member Churches in their consideration of this problem: | 


(a) If peace and order are to be systematically established, not only 
in South-East Asia, but throughout the world, attempts to alter 
international situations by armed force rather than by negotiation 
have to be resisted as a breach of the peace, preferably on a basis 
of international agreement. Such an attitude does not imply 
that the status quo is sacrosanct, but only that negotiation should 
be preferred to force in changing it. 

‘(b) The plans now being devised for the economic development of 
South-East Asia, especially the Mekong River project, should be 
urgently pursued. The Council recognises with gratitude the 
value of the work already done in this field by a number of 
Governments jointly and by many voluntary workers from our 
own and other countries. It further welcomes the generous offer 
made by the President of the United States. 

(c) Many Christians by conviction reject military action of any kind. 
All Christians will agree that more consideration must be given, 
not only to the sinfulness of nuclear war, but to the need for a 
careful scrutiny of the methods employed in non-nuclear war, 
particularly against non-combatants. Methods of war are 
becoming increasingly indiscriminate. International law, including 
the international law of war, needs reconsideration and re- 
statement in the light of modern conditions. The Churches 
should press for this review to be undertaken urgently under 
the auspices of the United Nations, and should stimulate research 
by appropriate institutions. Meanwhile, all Christians should 
join in insisting on the observance by their Governments of the 
restrictions laid down by existing international law. 


3. Contacts with Eastern Europe. The appointment of an 
Associate Secretary to the Department, with special responsibility 
for contacts with Christians in Eastern Europe, has made possible 
a greatly enlarged programme. In particular the links with the Prague 
Christian Peace Conference have been strengthened. It is the view 
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of the Department that they provide opportunity for genuine 
dialogue between Christians from Eastern and Western Europe. 
Representation at the Conference continues on an unofficial basis, as 
providing the most scope for flexible discussion. The Working Com- 
mittee of the Prague Christian Peace Conference met in the U.K. at 
the end of 1964. 


The Department is also seeking to build up a range of direct 
contacts with East European Christians outside the Prague frame- 
work, and particular attention is being given to the growing dialogue 
between Christians and Marxists in Eastern Europe. It is proposed 
to set up a small specialist Study Group on the religious situation in 
the U.S.S.R. 


These activities have in no way detracted from the support given 
to the official Conference of European Churches, which held its 
fourth Meeting in October, 1964. This Conference is regarded as 
most valuable in facilitating meetings between official Church 
representatives from Eastern and Western Europe. 


4. Bilateral Links with Other National Commissions. France. 
The Fifth Joint Meeting between the two National Commissions 
was held in London, 5 to 7 December, 1964. The main problems 
considered were: the joint control of strategic deterrent forces in the 
West; British participation in the development of European unity; 
Southern Africa, with particular reference to the export of arms to 
South Africa; Aid and Trade with the developing nations. 


With regard to nuclear weapons, the following points were 
agreed: 


1. Having recalled the resolutions adopted by the General Assembly of 
the French Protestant Federation and by the British Council of 
Churches in November and October, 1963, respectively, we wish to 
reiterate the condemnation of the use of thermonuclear weapons in 
any situation expressed at New Delhi by the Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, namely that: 


“the use of indiscriminate weapons must now be condemned by 
the Churches as an affront to the Creator and a denial of the very 
purposes of the Creation.” 


No policy which does not explicitly recognise this principle can be 
acceptable to Christian conscience. 


2. We ask Christians in all our Churches to study the practical con- 
sequences of this principle. Obedience to it may require them to 
support either the unconditional renunciation of the possession and 
use of these weapons, or at least progressive steps towards their 
supranational control, on the lines of the following paragraphs. 


3. We consider that it is essential to establish supranational control of all 
nuclear forces defending the NATO area, since only such control will 
prevent the further proliferation of national deterrents within the 
Western Alliance. It is intended to constitute a step towards the 
control and reduction of nuclear arms between East and West, which 
is the pre-condition of general and controlled disarmament. 
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4. This supranational control within the Western Alliance must involve 
full participation in the framing of policy, as well as in planning and 
operational control, in respect of these weapons. Otherwise America’s 
European partners cannot feel that the organisation of the Atlantic 
Alliance adequately reflects the fact that in the event of war all would 
be involved in a common fate. 

5. The danger of nuclear conflict is not limited to the area covered by 
the North Atlantic Treaty. It is therefore also important that common 
framing of policy and control of nuclear weapons be developed in 
respect of these areas also, in consultation with the people of those 
areas. No member of the Western Alliance should, however, be 
regarded as being bound by any action outside the NATO area to 
which he has not specifically agreed. 

This National Commission feels strongly that bilateral 
discussion with other National Commissions can be of the greatest 
value, not only in terms of strengthening national action, but also 
in supporting the work of the C.C.I.A. as a whole. 


5. British Residential Conference. On 23 to 24 March, 1965, the 
Department held a special Residential Meeting on the theme 
“Britain’s Future Role in the World’. It began with a general 
survey given by the Rt. Hon. Patrick Gordon Walker, and continued 
with an examination of nine background papers which had been 
prepared on the themes of (1) Christian criteria in international 
affairs and (2-9) Britain’s contribution to: world peace; ending 
world poverty; the future development of the United Nations; 
participation in a United Europe; towards an East-West settlement 
in Europe; in Africa; the Middle East; in Asia. 


6. Integration. As from 1 January, 1965, the Department 
became the Joint International Department of the Conference of 
British Missionary Societies and the British Council of Churches. 


United States: 1. A Nationwide Programme of Education and 
Action for Peace was the major thrust in international affairs during 
1964-5 of the communions in the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. It served as a highlight of International 
Co-operation Year. Under the leadership of the International 
Affairs Commission*, this programme was carried out across the 
fifty states of the nation. It marked the fourth stage in a programme 
sequence on “Man Amidst Change’’. First, in 1962, came a con- 
sultation which raised major issues. Second, in 1962-3, followed a 
year of studies in depth by five major Preparatory Study Com- 
missions. Third, in 1963-4, came leadership training and publication 
of those studies in a book, Man Amid Change in World Affairs; a 
booklet, in co-operation with United Church Women, “‘Peace... ? 
Man and Nations in a Changing World Community”’; and a leaflet, 
“Who in the World ?” 


*The International Affairs Commission, hereafter abbreviated ‘‘I.A.C.”’, is 
the new name since 1 January, 1965, for the former ‘““Department of 
International Affairs’’. 
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The channels for the nation-wide programme were: (1) the 
thirty Protestant and Eastern Orthodox Churches constituting the 
National Council; and (2) the conciliar movement, including 1,000 
councils of churches, state and local, 2,300 councils of church 
women, the United Christian Youth Movement and the National 
Student Christian Federation; additional factors were groups such 
as the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A. and the developing programme of 
the Church Center for the United Nations. All these led to study 
and action in local congregations and groups across the land. 


This “‘co-ordinated emphasis” under administration of Dr. 
Leonard J. Kramer, Associate Director of I.A.C., featured five 
major dimensions of international affairs, which were chapters in 
Man Amid Change in World Affairs: ““Views of Man in a Revolu- 
tionary World’, emphasising theological and ethical dimensions; 
“International Organisation and Peaceful Change’; “Dynamic 
Factors of Competition and Co-operation’; “Impact of Science and 
Technology on Peace and War’’; and “‘Challenge of the Developing 
Nations’’. 7 


The nation-wide programme provided an “Opinion Maker”’ for 
constituents to express differing positions on major issues. These are 
being considered in preparation for the next stage in the Programme 
Sequence, the Sixth World Order Study Conference to be held in 
St. Louis, Missouri, 20 to 23 October, 1965, highlighting the week 
celebrating the Twentieth Anniversary of the United Nations and 
International Co-operation Year. 


Evaluation of the nation-wide programme has begun. General 
impressions from hundreds of thousands of miles of travel in field 
work by J.A.C. staff and denominational executives of Christian 
social education and action indicate that this was the most widespread 
effort of the churches in such work. Results were varied, ranging 
from some communions and councils doing excellent work to others 
doing nothing. There are evidences of some councils and churches 
moving toward the objective of strengthening or establishing 
Christian social education and action committees for continuing 
work. 


2. The Church Center for the United Nations continues to 
develop as a significant instrumentality in work in international 
relations. Over 30,000 persons participated this year in training, 
ranging from one to ten days. These include both joint and 
denominational programmes, all conceived in ecumenical context. 
Eminent authorities and diplomats led workshops, symposia, and 
seminars. Subjects ranged the field of international relations. Some 
programmes focused on areas, such as symposia on Africa, South- 
East Asia and China, and Latin America; others on subjects such as 
“Extremism in Public Opinion’’; still others on types of participants, 
such as overseas students, mission candidates, seminary students, 
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laymen in various vocations, and executives in denominations, in 
councils of churches and of church women. An _ outstanding 
programme was the series of seminars by United Church Women 
last summer, related to leadership training for the nation-wide 
programme. In four seminars of ten days each there were 193 
women leaders—145 from all parts of the U.S.A. and forty-eight 
from thirty countries overseas. They have already made an impact 
in work across the country and promise to give continuing leader- 
ship. Also, programmes were set up for people coming to New York 
to the World’s Fair in the summers of 1964 and 1965. Year around, 
the C.C.U.N. continues daily briefings on the work of the churches 
in relation to the U.N. and to peace with justice and freedom. The 
12-story building is filled, with welcome new Orthodox initiative, 
one floor now being occupied by the Greek Archdiocese of North 
and South America. 


Some measure of the impact and significance of our Church 
Center for the United Nations may be seen in the Roman Catholic 
Church erecting a new center for their international affairs work in 
the U.N. area, and the Jewish community planning a similar centre. 


3. Critical Issues continue to receive attention of I.A.C. 
through study groups, seminars, policy statements, representation to 
government officials and agencies, and education and action among 
the constituency. These issues have included developments in 
Vietnam and South-East Asia; in the Dominican Republic and 
Latin America; in Africa, especially the Congo and Southern Africa; 
in the United Nations, particularly the financial-political-consti- 
tutional questions; and in human rights, disarmament and world 
development. 


On Vietnam, a message was sent by President Mueller of the 
N.C.C. to President Johnson, reaffirmed in an official action of the 
General Board on 25 February,urging the United States Government: 

To engage in persistent efforts to negotiate a cease-fire and a settle- 


ment of the war which will attempt to achieve the independence, freedom 
and self-determination of the people of South Vietnam; 


To utilise United Nations assistance in achieving a solution and in 
seeking to reduce the area of conflict by effective border control and 
internal policing; and 


To give bold and creative leadership to a broad international develop- 
ment programme for the Mekong Region and to continue full-scale 
U.S. economic and technical assistance where necessary. 


On the Dominican Republic issue the N.C.C. raised serious 
questions with the U.S. Government about its policies, urged quick 
resolution of the issues through the Organisation of American States, 
sought reconciliation and deeper relationships with Latin American 
Christians, and moved to broaden the education of U.S. constituency 
on Latin America and the demands among her people for trans- 
formation of their social and economic condition. 
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On world economic development, the I.A.C. pressed further for 
a strategic approach, including a concern for improved and expanded 
mutual aid and also for more constructive trade policies and 
attention to the many complex factors related to the improvement of 
life for nations and peoples around the world. 


C. CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES 


Represented on the C.C.I.A. by Commissioners are the World 
Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s, the World Council of Christian Education 
and Sunday School Association, the World’s Student Christian 
Federation and the Y.W.C.A. These organisations carry on active 
programmes in international affairs, and consultations with their 
representatives are held in connection with meetings of church 
agencies as well as meetings of the United Nations and the Specialised 
Agencies. 

The C.C.J.A. is informally related to the Committee on Christian 
Responsibility for European Co-operation, an independent com- 
mission of Christian laymen from eleven European countries under 
the chairmanship of Dr. C. L. Patijn. The purpose of the group, 
which includes four C.C.].A. Commissioners, one of them the 
Chairman of the C.C.I.A., is to help the churches to consider the 
specific responsibility of Christians with regard to problems of 
European unity. The C.C.I.A., in co-operation with the World 
Council’s Division of Studies, has helped to distribute to the churches 
material prepared by this Committee. 

Also through informal contacts, the C.C.I.A. continues to 
follow activities under the auspices of the permanent committee 
established by the Christian Peace Conference, under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Joseph Hromadka. 


D. CORRESPONDENTS 


Additional contacts with the churches are maintained through a 
number of correspondents, who serve as a two-way channel for 
receiving information and promoting action. This arrangement is 
particularly advantageous in countries where there are no national 
or regional commissions on international affairs. 

The C.C.I.A. mailing list, which includes the members of the 
Commission, officers of the national commissions, leaders of the 
constituent churches and Christian councils, and special corres- 
pondents, is periodically revised so as to give to this network of 
contacts its greatest effectiveness. It now includes some 400 selected 
persons in over seventy countries and provides a means of closer 
co-operation between the C.C.I.A. and the constituency of the 
ecumenical fellowship. Information from the C.C.I.A. is com- 
municated by them to the local churches through the religious press, 
conferences and memoranda. These leaders and their colleagues in 
turn send their views on international issues to the C.C.I.A. for 
information and consideration. The experience already gained in 
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the operation of this system of contacts indicates its potential value 
for the future, as a way of meeting the need to bring together the 
churches in more effective witness to the world of nations and of 
stimulating study and action on international affairs at the level of 
local congregations. 


I[V—Contacts with 


International Organisations 


A primary function of the C.C.I.A. is to “represent the World 
Council of Churches and, as may be specifically arranged, member 
churches and related Christian organisations before international 
bodies, such as the United Nations and its agencies”. This task is a 
distinctive feature in the current work of the churches for world order, 
justice and peace. Relations with the inter-governmental organisa- 
tions constitute a means for providing leaders of the world-wide 
Christian fellowship with prompt and accurate information on 
international issues of concern to the churches, and a means for 
effective Christian witness when international decisions are made. 


A. UNITED NATIONS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Registration with the U.N. Department of Public Information 
entitles the C.C.I.A. to be represented by an observer at all open 
meetings of U.N. organs. Many opportunities for contacts with 
delegates are thus afforded. The various services of the Department 
of Public Information, such as press registration, tickets of admission 
to meetings for visitors, and general information prove most helpful. 


This also enables the C.C.I.A. New York office to maintain a 
limited system of documentation whereby those U.N. documents 
which have specific bearing on the principal concerns of the churches 
are filed and can be made available for reference by church agencies 
and leaders. 


B. UNITED NATIONS ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The C.C.I.A. represents the World Council of Churches and its 
world-wide constituency through its consultative relationship with 
the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC). This consultative 
relationship (Category B) was established in 1947 in accordance with 
Article 71 of the United Nations Charter. Its consultative status 
entitles the C.C.I.A. to be represented at the meetings of 
ECOSOC by consultants and, in accordance with established 
rules, to submit written statements and to offer oral interventions. 
Memoranda on selected items of the Council’s agenda are prepared 
by C.C.IL.A. officers and mailed to ECOSOC members. 
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In addition, the C.C.I.A. endeavours to maintain contact with 
various commissions of the Economic and Social Council. Parti- 
cularly close relations have been established with the U.N. Com- 
mission on Human Rights and with the Commission on the Status 
of Women. Active consultative work is also carried on with the 
Social Commission and the Technical Assistance Committee. 
Within the limits of available resources, attention is given to the 
work of the regional Economic Commissions in Europe and more 
especially in Asia and the Far East, Africa, and Latin America. 


Consultative relations with ECOSOC enable C.C.I.A. to keep 
in touch with other major organs of the U.N., especially with the 
General Assembly, thus providing various opportunities for formal 
or informal representations on behalf of its constituency, or as an 
intermediary for various Christian bodies. 


C. THE SPECIALISED AGENCIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


In addition to consultative relations with the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organisation and UNESCO, the C.C.I.A. has been inscribed 
on the Special List of Non-Governmental Organisations (N.G.O.s) 
now maintained by the International Labour Organisation. Informal 
contacts have been developed with the World Health Organisation. 
Documentation from other specialised agencies has been received 
and studied. The co-operative activities of the agencies in the U.N. 
Expanded Technical Assistance Programme are followed in informal 
contacts with the Technical Assistance Board and the Special Fund. 
Consultative relations are also maintained with the U.N. Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF). These relationships are described below. 


D. FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANISATION (F.A.O.) 


The Commission continues to develop close liaison with F.A.O. 
notably because of the Freedom from Hunger Campaign and the 
work of the World Food Programme. Officers of the Division of 
Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World Service of the World Council 
of Churches are closely associated with the Commission in all these 
contacts, and are themselves responsible for planning projects under 
the Freedom from Hunger Campaign. 


The regular availability of the Rev. Alan Keighley as Resident 
Liaison Officer in Rome is a very great asset and makes possible 
more regular contact with senior officials of the Organisation. 


During the year the Youth Department of the World Council of 
Churches with special assistance from the Division of Inter-Church 
Aid, Refugee and World Service has seconded to F.A.O. a full-time 
person to work with them in the Young World Mobilisation Appeal 
programme. 
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E. UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANISATION (UNESCO) 

Relations between C.C.].A. and UNESCO have been main- 
tained by Dr. Slotemaker de Bruine who, until his retirement in 
February 1965, paid regular visits to their Headquarters in Paris. 
Consultations with officials of UNESCO, and attendance at meetings 
and conferences, have been part of these contacts, which are now 
continued by the C.C.I.A. Secretary in Geneva. 


In addition, Dr. Slotemaker de Bruine arranged a consultation 
between representatives of the All Africa Conference of Churches, 
the World Council of Churches, and the World Council of Christian 
Education, and officials of UNESCO on “Co-operation in the field 
of Education in Africa’. The Consultation met at UNESCO head- 
quarters in Paris, 2 to 4 December, 1964, and offered a valuable 
opportunity for closer contacts and helpful exchanges of information. 


One important role of C.C.I.A. in connection with UNESCO 
is to facilitate working relationships between the various Divisions 
and Departments of the World Council of Churches and this 
specialised agency in areas of common concern. The increasing 
importance given by UNESCO to programmes of education, 
including efforts to eradicate illiteracy, is a welcome development in 
the activities of the Organisation. Church and missionary agencies, 
with both long-standing experience and continuing concern in 
problems of education, have a distinctive contribution to make to 
inter-governmental efforts in this field. 


F. THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION (1.L.0.) 


It is good to report that the always cordial relationship between 
the Commission and I.L.O. has developed along even more practical 
lines during the year under review. A special informal conference 
organised by C.C.I.A. between the Head of the N.G.O. Section of 
I.L.O. and representatives of the World Council of Churches 
Departments of Church and Society, Co-operation of Men and 
Women in Church Family and Society, Youth, the Study and Survey 
of Areas of Acute Human Need, and Specialised Assistance to Social 
Projects, successfully explored methods of closer co-operation and 
exchange of information, and it is intended to repeat this type of 
co-operation at regular intervals. 


G. UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND (UNICEF) 


The C.C.I.A. maintains formal consultative relations with 
UNICEF, and has regularly been represented by an observer at 
meetings of the Fund’s Executive Board. Mrs. Robbins Strong, in 
consultation with officers of the C.C.I.A. in New York, has continued 
to give her much appreciated services in the task of liaison with the 
Fund’s activities at Headquarters in New York, and during the year 
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under review has served as Secretary of the N.G.O. Committee on 
UNICEF. 


Churches and Missionary Councils have long had an active 
interest in the fields of UNICEF work, and the objectives of the Fund 
_ have generally been encouraged by officers of the C.C.LA. The 
emphasis given by UNICEF in recent years to its activities in 
developing countries, as well as programmes undertaken jointly by 
UNICEF and FAO, offers opportunities for contacts and exchanges 
of information in areas where the W.C.C. Division of Inter-Church 
Aid, Refugee and World Service is carrying out important projects. 


C.C.I.A. officers wish to pay tribute in this annual report to 
the memory of Mr. Maurice Pate, the distinguished and untiring 
Executive Director of the Fund from its inception, who passed away 
in early 1965. Mr. Harry Labouisse has been appointed as the new 
Executive Director of UNICEF. His record of service as an inter- 
national civil servant is well known, and C.C.I.A. officers have had 
most cordial relations with him in his earlier capacity as Com- 
missioner General of UNRWA. 


H. OTHER INTER-GOVERNMENTAL CONTACTS 


The contacts maintained by the C.C.I.A. with inter-govern- 
mental bodies also help to relate more closely individual Divisions 
and Departments of the World Council of Churches, and members 
of their staff, to various inter-governmental programmes in areas of 
specific concern. 


Particularly important for the work of the Division of Inter- 
Church Aid, Refugee and World Service are the contacts maintained 
at the working level with the Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency (operating amongst Palestine Refugees), FAO and UNICEF, 
as well as the relations maintained by the C.C.I.A. Representative 
in Europe with the Inter-governmental Committee for European 
Migration and the Council of Europe. 


Within the existing limitations of personnel and resources, 
attention is devoted to regional developments, both within and 
outside the framework of the U.N. Thus, in consultation with the 
Division of World Mission and Evangelism or the Department on 
Co-operation of Men and Women in Church, Family and Society, 
the C.C.I.A. seeks to make arrangements to have observers from the 
areas concerned attend meetings of the regional Economic Com- 
missions and other regional conferences and seminars. 


I. INFORMAL CONTACTS 


Contacts maintained by the C.C.I.A. through formal con- 
sultative arrangements with inter-governmental bodies open the way 
for significant consultations with government representatives at 
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international meetings. These have served to manifest Christian 
interest in problems facing government officials and to make more 
widely known the views held by Christians throughout the world on 
international issues. The standing of the Commission’s membership 
and of the World Council of Churches has made access to officials 
of many governments possible both on issues of general inter- 
national import and on issues involving specific aspects of the life 
and work of the churches. 


J. NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANISATIONS 


The C.C.I.A. as an agent of the World Council of Churches, has 
a distinctive and independent character. However, it is deemed 
advantageous “‘to concert from time to time with other organisations 
holding similar objectives in the advancement of particular ends” 
(Aim 9). 

C.C.ILA. representatives, therefore, participate in joint con- 
ferences and meetings of various non-governmental organisations 
where opportunities are afforded to discuss common problems, such 
as consultative procedures in ECOSOC, various aspects of refugee 
and migration issues, the activities of UNICEF, and questions 


relating to human rights. 


K. 1964-65 C.C.I.A. 
MEETINGS 
1964 

28 June-4 July Second All-Christian Peace 
Assembly, Prague 

6-11 July Intergovernmental Committee of 
World Food Programme: 5th 
Session: Geneva 

15 July- U.N. Economic and Social Council, 

15 August 37th Session, Geneva 

24-26 July Division of Inter-Church Aid, 
Refugee and World Service, Execu- 
tive Committee, Tutzing, Bavaria 
Committee on Religious Liberty, 
Tutzing 

27-31 July World Council of Churches Execu- 
tive Committee, Tutzing 

18-31 August U.N. Seminar on Status of Women 
in Family Law: Lomé, Togo 

23 August- UNESCO International Conference 

1 September on Youth, Grenoble 

31 August- Third International Conference on 


9 September 
1-6 September 


14-18 September 
17-18 September 
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the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 
Geneva 

Editorial meeting for W.C.C. 1966 
World Conference on Church and 
Society, Oestgeest, Netherlands 
U.N. Technical Assistance Board, 
60th Session, New York 

Institute for Strategic Studies, 
Annual Conference, Oxford, U.K. 


REPRESENTATION AT CONFERENCES AND 


Elfan Rees 
Elfan Rees 


Elfan Rees 

O. Frederick Nolde 

N. A. C. Slotemaker 
de Bruine 


N. A. C. Slotemaker 
de Bruine 

Kenneth G. Grubb 

O. Frederick Nolde 

Maude Solarin 

Antoinette Bremond 

Donald Newby 


Elfan Rees 


Alan R. Booth 


Richard M. Fagley 
Alan R. Booth 


1964 


15-18 September International Conference of Social 


5-9 October 
10-19 October 


22-30 October 


2-5 November 
16 November 


19 November 


9-13 November 


23 November 


23-27 November 


30 November- 
1 December 
1-5 December 


30 November- 
2 December 
1 December- 
18 February 


7-12 December 


29 December- 
2 January 


1965 
4-9 January 


10-12 January 


11-29 January 


12-21 January 
2 February 


Work, Athens 
F.A.O. Council, Rome 


UNESCO Regional Conference on 
the Planning and Organising of 
Literacy Programmes in the Arab 
States, Alexandria 

Executive Committee of the Pro- 
gramme of United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, Rome 
UNESCO General Conference, 
Paris 

U.N. Pledging Conference, New 
York 

First meeting of the Consultative 
Committee of Churches for the 
European Communities, Brussels 
22nd Session of the Council of the 
Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration, Geneva 
I.L.O. Information Meeting on 
“Discrimination in Employment”’ 


U.N. Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee 

Consultations with Church Leaders 
in East and West Berlin 

All African Christian Council/ 
W.C.C./UNESCO Consultation on 
Education in Africa, Paris 

W.C.C. Committee for Specialised 
Assistance to Social Projects 

U.N. General Assembly, 19th 
Session, New York 


Intergovernmental Committee of 
World Food Programme, 6th 
Session, Rome 
Working Party on W.C.C. 1966 
World Conference on Church and 
Society, Geneva 


All Africa Conference of Churches, 
Inter - Church Aid Consultation, 
Enugu 

World Council of Churches Execu- 
tive Committee, Enugu 

U.N. Sub-Commission on the 
Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities, 17th 
Session, Geneva 

World Council of Churches Central 
Committee, Enugu 

UNICEF Executive Board Meeting, 
New York 


Elfan Rees 
New'A C. Slotemaker 


de Bruine 
Samuel Habib 


D. Alan Keighley 


N. A. C. Slotemaker 
de Bruine 
Richard M. Fagley 


Alan R. Booth 


N. A. C. Slotemaker 


de Bruine 
T. Okuma 
Madelaine Barot 
B. Sjollema 
W. Clark 


Richard M. Fagley 


O. Frederick Nolde 

Alan R. Booth | 

N. A. C. Slotemaker 
de Bruine 


N. A. C. Slotemaker 
de Bruine 

O. Frederick Nolde 

Richard M. Fagley 

Elfan Rees 

A. Dominique Micheli 

D. Alan Keighley 


Alan R. Booth 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 
A. Dominique Micheli 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 
Katherine Strong 
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1965 
5-7 February 


11 February 


22-24 February 


1-20 March 
2 March 


15-16 March 


15-26 March 


22 March- 
15 April 

23 March- 

5 April 
24-26 March 
April 


31 March- 
14 April 


21 April-7 May 
26 April 
28-30 April 


3-19 May 
3-7 May 


3 May 
4-21 May 
5-7 May 
10-19 May 


17-26 May 
24-26 May 
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Committee on Christian Responsi- 
bility for European Co-operation, 
Paris 

Visit to UNESCO, Paris 


Advisory Committee of NGOs to 
Freedom from Hunger Campaign, 
7th Session, Geneva 


U.N. Commission on the Status of 
Women, Teheran 

Conference on Christian Approach 
to Defence and Disarmament, 
London 

Consultation with church leaders in 
East and West Berlin 


U.N. Economic and Social Council, 
38th Session, New York 


U.N. Commission on Human 
Rights, 21st Session, Geneva 

U.N. Population Commission, 13th 
Session, New York 

Consultation with delegates to the 
Conference of the Eighteen Nation 
Committeeon Disarmament, Geneva 
U.N. Board on Trade and De- 
velopment, New York 
Intergovernmental Committee of 
World Food Programme, 7th 
Session, Rome 

U.N. Economic Commission for 
Europe, Geneva 

U.N. Disarmament Commission, 
New York 

Annual Meeting of the U.S. Con- 
ference for the World Council of 


- Churches, Buck Hill Falls 


U.N. Social Commission, 16th 
Session, New York 

23rd Session of the Council of the 
Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration, Geneva 
World Veterans Association Special 
Session, Geneva 

WHO World Health Assembly, 
18th Session, Geneva 

Visits to Paris during UNESCO 
Executive Board 70th Session 
Executive Committee of the Pro- 
gramme of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, Geneva 
UNESCO International Committee 
on Youth, Ist Meeting, Paris 
W.C.C. Committee for Specialised 
Assistance to Social Projects 
(S.A.S.P.) 


Alan R. Booth 


N. A. C. Slotemaker 


de Bruine 
A. Dominique Micheli 
Elfan Rees 
E. de Vries 
H. Puffert 


A. van den Heuvel 
Margaret Bender 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
Alan R. Booth 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 

Alan R. Booth 
Richard M. Fagley 


A. Dominique Micheli 
O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 


Benson Y. Landis 


D. Alan Keighley 


Elfan Rees 
O. Frederick Nolde 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 


Katherine Strong 
Elfan Rees 

Elfan Rees 

A. Dominique Micheli 
Elfan Rees 

A. Dominique Micheli 
Elfan Rees 

Willibert Gorzenski 


A. van den Heuvel 
Elfan Rees 


1965 
29 May-4 June Consultation on Migrant Workers, Elfan Rees 
Bossey Ecumenical Institute, Geneva 


2-25 June I.L.O. International Labour Con- Elfan Rees 
ference, 49th Session, Geneva 

14-25 June ECOSOC Technical Assistance Elfan Rees 
Committee, Geneva 

21 June F.A.O. Council, 44th Session, Rome D. Alan Keighley 


28 May-25 June U.N. Trusteeship Council, 32nd Richard M. Fagley 
Session, New York 


14-23 June UNICEF Executive Board Meeting, Katherine Strong 
New York 

23-25 June 3rd International Asyl-Colloguium Elfan Rees 
of Deutsche Nansen-Gesellschaft, 
Bochum 


28 June-3 July Consultation on God’s Reconciling A. Dominique Micheli 
Work among the Nations Today, 
Bossey Ecumenical Institute Geneva 
30 June-30 July U.N. Economic and Social Council, O. Frederick Nolde 
39th Session, Geneva Elfan Rees 
A. Dominique Micheli 


V—Principal Concerns of the 
@ Gide A: 


A. INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY 


The Second Consultation on Peace and Disarmament held at 
Geneva in June 1964 under the auspices of the C.C.I.A. “‘cautiously 
but hopefully . .. welcomed certain agreements between the nuclear 
powers in the last twelve months’. It listed as significant the 
Moscow Treaty banning nuclear tests in the atmosphere, in outer 
space, and under water; the U.N. General Assembly resolution 
banning nuclear weapons in space; the unilateral reduction by the 
U.S.S.R., the U.S.A. and the U.K. of the production of fissionable 
material for military purposes; and the agreements between Moscow 
and Washington setting up a direct communications link. 


The consultation further noted that the great power groups are 
still separated by disagreement not only on many political questions, 
but also on the stages of disarmament. It thus recognised an 
inevitable interrelationship between disarmament and unresolved 
political problems. “It is at the same time hard for mutual trust, 
essential to the achievement of disarmament, to grow when the great 
powers are divided as they are over major political problems—for 
instance, the future of Germany and South East Asia’. In addition 
to the interplay of political issues and efforts toward disarmament, it 
must be recognised that disarmament in itself is highly complex and 
embraces within it such factors as the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, the cessation of nuclear weapons testing, peaceful uses of 
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outer space, provisions and institutions for peaceful change, peace- 
keeping, and peaceful settlement. 


1. Disarmament. The Conference of the Eighteen Nation 
Committee on Disarmament was in session at Geneva from 21 
January to 17 September, 1964. It continued discussion of measures 
relating to the first stage of a treaty on general and complete 
disarmament giving primary consideration to a revised draft treaty 
submitted by the Soviet Union and to the outline of basic provisions 
of a treaty submitted by the United States. It had before it separate 
memoranda presented by eight non-nuclear powers members of the 
Committee containing various suggestions and proposals by each 
delegation. It also continued discussion of measures aimed at 
lessening international tension and the consolidation of confidence 
among states. 


At the request of the U.S.S.R., the United Nations Disarmament 
Commission, including all 114 members of the United Nations, 
convened in New York at the end of April 1965. Interventions by 
non-nuclear powers stressed dangers in proliferation, delivery and 
continued production of nuclear weapons—at the same time 
emphasising the importance of meeting both military and peaceful 
nuclear needs of the non-nuclear powers, especially those whose 
resources would permit the construction of nuclear weapons. 


C.C.I.A. representatives have continued to confer with dele- 
gations to the Geneva Conference and also to delegates participating 
in the meeting of the full Disarmament Commission. The Second 
Consultation on Peace and Disarmament held under C.C.I.A. 
auspices gave participants from the churches in numerous countries 
opportunity to hear and discuss statements by representatives at the 
Disarmament Conference from the U.S.S.R., the U.K., the U.S. and 
Nigeria. The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches 
meeting at Enugu, Nigeria, in January 1965 found some encourage- 
ment in developments that had taken place but recognised that in 
many respects the armaments race in fact continued unabated. It 
held that France and China ought to be brought into the disarmament 
negotiations and agreements. It pointed to possibilities of advance, 
such as the limitation of nuclear striking and delivery power, the 
prevention of proliferation, the establishment of nuclear free zones 
where possible. It further urged as of highest importance that 
defence arrangements as long as they are needed, whether regional 
or national, will be so fashioned as not to impede but to facilitate 
progress toward disarmament. 


2. Nuclear Weapons Testing. It is generally agreed that all 
signatories to the limited test ban treaty of 1963 have honoured their 
commitments. However, it is still to be regretted that neither France 
nor the People’s Republic of China has become party to the treaty 
and thus they do not consider themselves bound by its provisions. 
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The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, as well 
as many governments and non-governmental organisations, has 
urged that the test ban treaty be extended to include underground 
testing. In consultation with representatives of governments, 
C.C.I.A. officers have urged that this extension of the treaty be 
effected as promptly as possible—especially since scientific measures 
for detection have considerably decreased the need for on-site 
inspection and verification. 


3. Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. While the C.C.I.A. is not 
set up to deal with the more technical aspects of the activities of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, it is much concerned with its 
humanitarian objectives and its indirect contribution to disarmament. 
Of immediate and prospective significance are the extension to large 
scale reactors of its system of safeguarding against the diversion of 
fissionable materials from peaceful uses; the setting up of a Working 
Group to review the safeguards system; co-operation with the U.N. 
Secretary-General in studying economic and social consequences of 
disarmament; and various aspects of research relating to technical 
assistance programmes. 


4. Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. The C.C.I.A. continues to 
advance its position that, in order to benefit from the advantages 
which outer space offers, the nations must seize every opportunity 
for peaceful co-operation and agreement. “Military rivalries are too 
dangerous to project into space. The positive efforts of the United 
Nations to meet these needs call for firm and unflagging support”. 


The Legal Sub-Committee and the Scientific and Technical Sub- 
Committee are continuing their work both independently and in 
co-operation with various Specialised Agencies and non-govern- 
mental organisations competent in the field. The widely hailed 
resolution of the General Assembly committing the nations not to 
station in outer space any objects carrying nuclear weapons or other 
kinds of weapons of mass destruction continues to stand as a 
reassurance against projection of the arms race into space and as an 
incentive to further agreement. 


5. U.N. Peace-Keeping. The Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches meeting at Enugu recognised that “disarmament 
will become more readily possible and justice more fully served if 
international provisions are made to cope with the many problems 
that have arisen and will continue to arise in a world of constant 
change”. It took the same position as the Second Consultation on 
Peace and Disarmament in urging that “Whether through the 
United Nations or by agreement between the nations directly 
concerned, arrangements ought to be made on a permanent basis 
for enquiry, conciliation, mediation, and an international peace- 
keeping ‘presence’ whether political or military’. 
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The Central Committee went on to say that “A solution of the 
United Nations current constitutional and financial crisis is urgently 
needed and must depend for its achievement not only on ingenuity 
but also on good will by all parties now in disagreement. If a final 
solution cannot be reached immediately, some temporising agree- 
ment ought certainly to be possible without yielding basic positions 
and yet providing sufficient facilities and resources for the United 
Nations to move forward with its work.”’ 


6. Vietnam. Since the Conference on Indo-China in 1954, the 
C.C.I.A. has in varying degree been concerned with the situation in 
Vietnam. For months prior to the initiation of military action by 
the United States and South Vietnam, C.C.I.A. officers were in 
touch with National Commissions, particularly in the countries 
more directly concerned, to ascertain their view of the crisis and 
measures to meet it. 


In an Interim Report on Vietnam, 18 February, the Director 
reviewed briefly actions by the C.C.I.A. and reported on positions 
taken by national councils of churches in the United States, in 
Canada, and by the General Secretary of the East Asia Christian 
Conference. The report urged the exercise of restraint by all parties 
and every effort to move from the field of battle to the conference 
table. 


The C.C.I.A. Chairman and Director released a statement on 
South Vietnam on 10 March, dealing with possible lines of action. 
As an objective, the statement held that the people of South Vietnam 
be permitted to seek what seems to be the best solution for their 
problem and one that satisfies the demands of peace and security in 
South East Asia—an objective difficult to achieve so long as one side 
supports wars of liberation and the other provides military support 
for the defence of freedom. After enumerating various possible 
procedures toward a solution the statement called particular 
attention to the good offices of governments in the area—not 
involved in the conflict but nevertheless most immediately and 
vitally involved in the total situation—which might serve to bring 
into negotiation the parties in conflict or responsible for the conflict. 
The statement was transmitted to heads of government and Foreign 
Offices of countries directly concerned as well as to the Foreign 
Offices in countries whose good offices might facilitate a solution. A 
subsequent issue of “C.C.I.A. Brief” provided the background to 
the statement of the Chairman and Director (see p. 60). 


7. Cyprus. The C.C.I.A. has been actively interested in the 
question of Cyprus since 1954 and the steps which its officers have 
taken since the critical days of December 1963 were set forth in the 
Annual Report 1963-4. The C.C.I.A. Executive Committee and the 
Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches in the 
summer of 1964 urged support for the continuation of United 
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Nations action, both in peace-keeping and in seeking a viable 
political solution. The Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches reaffirmed this position at its meeting in Enugu, January 
1965, and stated: “In line with earlier statements of the C.C.I.A. 
concerning the right of self-determination, we believe that the 
right and fitness of the people of Cyprus to determine their future 
status should remain the basis of final settlement”. It called upon 
all countries concerned to conform their actions to international 
standards of human rights in such manner as to command respect 
in the international community. 


8. The Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople. The situation 
of the Ecumenical Patriarchate and of the Christians in Turkey to 
whom it has traditionally ministered, has continued to be uneasy 
and at times has become exceedingly difficult. In the summer of 
1964, the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the W.C.C. took cognizance of this situation and expressed 
grave concern. The W.C.C. Executive Committee reaffirmed its 
conviction that the maintenance of the Ecumenical Patriarchate in 
Istanbul and its functioning in freedom were important for 
Orthodoxy and for the ecumenical movement as a whole; it requested | 
the officers to take all possible measures through governmental and 
intergovernmental action as well as through the churches to improve 
and stabilise the situation. At various times since this action, 
C.C.I.A. officers have conferred with representatives of the Turkish 
Government in order to reflect concern of the churches in the 
ecumenical fellowship and to seek an improvement of the situation. 
The U.S. Conference for the World Council of Churches in May 
1965 expressed the view that restrictive treatment of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate was an entirely inappropriate response to whatever 
provocations may derive from the political and ethnic tensions with 
Cyprus and Greece. Nevertheless, it is to be anticipated that a 
generally acceptable solution of the Cyprus problem and restoration 
of comity between Turkey and Greece, if achieved, will result in an 
amelioration of the situation affecting the Ecumenical Patriarchate. 


9. Berlin-Germany. Since the appearance of the previous 
Annual Report, two consultations under C.C.I.A. auspices have 
brought together representatives of the churches in West and East 
Germany. New measures to facilitate contacts between members of 
families and friends in the two parts of Germany have been reviewed 
and additional steps designed to alleviate human tragedy have been 
explored. Problems of domestic concern have been considered in 
their immediate context, but also in the framework of international 
approaches to such problems as disarmament, the promotion of 
respect for and observance of human rights with particular considera- 
tion of religious freedom, East-West relations and their import for 
advancing a solution of the German problem. 
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10. The Dominican Republic. C.C.I.A. officers have followed 
as closely as possible the disturbing developments regarding the 
Dominican Republic. They conferred with officers of the Inter- 
national Affairs Commission of the National Council of Churches 
in the U.S.A. and were informed of steps already taken and others 
under consideration. A fraternal message of this latter body sent 
on 6 May to the Servicio Social de las Iglesias Dominicanas 
expressed “solidarity with Christians in the Dominican Republic and 
brotherly concern for national independence and well-being of all 
citizens’. It pledged “‘prayers and material help to meet human 
suffering’. It went on to say “We are seriously questioning our 
government’s unilateral military action and insensitivity to 
implications of such action for inter-American relations and for 
solidarity (of the) inter-American Christian community. We are 
expressing our concern to highest representatives in U.S. Govern- 
ment”’. 


In an interim report the C.C.I.A. Director called attention to 
former statements which seemed to have relevant implications for 
the current situation. The Dominican Republic, the Report stated, 
should be “‘protected from unilateral or unauthorised outside forces, 
whether in the form of Communist subversion promoted and 
supported outside the Dominican Republic or in the form of military 
units unilaterally despatched by the United States”. It further stated 
that the Inter-American Force should be multilateral in fact as well 
as in the auspices under which it operates. 


11. Indonesia-Malaysia. The Central Committee of the W.C.C. 
meeting at Enugu in January received from members living in 
countries directly concerned information about the tense situation 
existing between Indonesia and Malaysia. They were also informed 
about efforts of the East Asian Christian Conference to bring 
together Christian leaders from the countries in conflict, so that in 
pursuit of their ministry of international reconciliation they might 
seek to find a way out of present differences. The Central Committee 
expressed the view that the nations involved could and ought to 
settle their conflicts peacefully in accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations Charter, and that such settlement 
could best be achieved by utilising the advantages offered by member- 
ship of the United Nations. C.C.I.A. officers have continued 
correspondence with officers of the E.A.C.C. Committee on Inter- 
national Affairs in order to profit by their advice and to offer such 
assistance as might seem appropriate. 


B. HUMAN RIGHTS AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


An important part of the C.C.I.A. mandate is to assist in “‘the 
encouragement of respect for and observance of human rights and. 
fundamental freedoms, special attention being given to religious 
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liberty”. Activities of the C.C.I.A. in this field continue to be 
guided by a two-fold objective: the development of international 
standards and international safeguards to defend basic human 
values; and the need to bring domestic constitutions as well as laws 
and administrative practice into harmony with accepted inter- 
national standards. 


1. International Standards: As has been the practice for many 
years, C.C.I.A. officers summarised in their Memorandum on 
Selected Items of the U.N. General Assembly the basis for the 
Commission’s position on such questions as the Draft International 
Covenants on Human Rights, and other draft instruments, con- 
ventions, declarations or recommendations—on such matters as the 
elimination of racial discrimination; the elimination of all forms of 
religious intolerance; the right of asylum; consent to marriage, 
minimum age for marriage, and registration of marriages. However, 
the Nineteenth Session of the U.N. General Assembly was unable 
to consider these items, on which therefore no progress can be 
reported at this stage (see C.C.I.A. Report 1963-4, pp. 38-41). 


(a) Draft International Convention on the Elimination of all forms of 
Religious Intolerance 


While the question of a draft declaration on this subject remains 
pending before the U.N. General Assembly, the elaboration of an 
International Convention on the Elimination of all Forms of 
Religious Intolerance was given priority by the Sub-Commission on 
the Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities at its 
session in January, and by the U.N. Commission on Human Rights 
at its Twenty-first Session in Geneva, 22 March to 15 April 1965. 


C.C.I.A. representation, both formally and informally, stressed 
certain essential requirements which the proposed Instrument would 
have to meet if it is to make its most adequate contribution. These 
were set forth as follows in a statement by the Secretary of the 
C.C.I.A. in Geneva, before the Sub-Commission: 


(i) The proposed International Convention should be concerned with 
the full substance of the right to freedom of religion and not merely 
with measures to eliminate religious intolerance. 

Gi) The standards set forth therein should be fully international; they 
should not be limited to conform to national constitutions and 
laws, but should lead as may be necessary to the modification of 
national constitutions and laws. 


(iii) The proposed International Convention should preserve the value of 
the generalisations in the Universal Declaration, but might helpfully 
be supplemented by specific aspects which should be clearly identi- 
fiable as illustrative and not exhaustive. 

(iv) The essential inter-relationship which exists between Article 18 and 
other rights—such as freedom of peaceful assembly and association; 
freedom of opinion and expression, including freedom to seek, 
receive and impart information and ideas through any media and 
regardless of frontiers; the prior right of parents to choose the 
kind of education that shall be given to their children; freedom to 
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participate in choosing a form of government and freely electing 
officials; freedom from retroactive application of penal law; freedom 
to leave and to return to one’s country, and to seek asylum else- 
where—should be unmistakably established. 


(v) The proposed International Convention should take into account 
the special character of those religious communities which transcend 
national boundaries, and reckon with the implication thereof for 
the exercise of individual and corporate religious rights. 


(vi) Finally, the draft International Convention, while allowing that 
freedom of thought, conscience and religion may be expressed in a 
wide variety of forms, should emphasise that these rights have a 
natural and indispensable counterpart in the duties of individuals 
and organisations towards society and the community as a whole, 
whether national or international. 


Support was also expressed in numerous consultations with 


members of the Sub-Commission for proposals made last year by a 
Working Group of the Human Rights Commission, which in the 
view of the C.C.I.A. seemed to preserve more adequately than other 
suggestions the comprehensive character of Article 18 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, and to provide more explicitly for the 
four main forms of religious manifestation—in worship, teaching, 
practice and observance. 


Of relevance here is the following excerpt from the New Delhi 


Statement on Religious Liberty: 


Freedom to manifest one’s religion or belief, in public or in private 
and alone or in community with others, is essential to the expression of 
inner freedom. 

It includes freedom to worship according to one’s chosen form, in 
public or in private. 

It includes freedom to teach, whether by formal or informal instruc- 
tion, as well as preaching with a view to propagating one’s faith and 
persuading others to accept it. 

It includes freedom to practise religion or belief, whether by 
performance of acts of mercy or by the expression in word or deed of 
the implications of belief in social, economic and political matters, both 
domestic and international. 

It includes freedom of observance by following religious customs or 
by participating in religious rites in the family or in public meeting. 


The Commission on Human Rights later adopted for inclusion 


in the proposed Convention the text of an article, dealing with the 
substance of religious rights and specifying the various aspects of this 
right as follows: 
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1. States Parties undertake to ensure to everyone within their jurisdiction 
the right to freedom of thought, conscience, religion or belief. This 
right shall include: 


(a) freedom to adhere or not to adhere to any religion or belief and 
to change his religion or belief in accordance with the dictates of 
his conscience without being subjected either to any of the 
limitations referred to in Article XII or to any coercion likely to 
impair his freedom of choice or decision in the matter, provided 
that this sub-paragraph shall not be interpreted as extending to 
manifestations of religion or belief; and 


(6) freedom to manifest his religion or belief either alone or in com- 
munity with others, and in public or in private, without being 
subjected to any discrimination on the ground of religion or 
belief; 


(c) freedom to express opinions on questions concerning a religion 
or belief; 
2. States Parties shall in particular ensure to everyone within their 
jurisdiction: 
(a) freedom to worship, to hold assemblies related to religion or 


belief and to establish and maintain places of worship or assembly 
for these purposes; 


(6) freedom to teach, to disseminate and to learn his religion or belief 
and its sacred languages or traditions, to write, print and publish 
religious books and texts, and to train personnel intending to 
devote themselves to its practices or observances; 


(c) freedom to practice his religion or belief by establishing and 
maintaining charitable and educational institutions and by 
expressing in public life the implications of religion or belief; 


(d) freedom to observe the rituals, dietary and other practices of his 
religion or belief and to produce or if necessary import the 
objects, foods and other articles and facilities customarily used 
in its observances and practices; 


(e) freedom to make pilgrimages and other journeys in connection 
with his religion or belief whether inside or outside his country; 


(f) equal legal protection for the places of worship or assembly, the 
rites, ceremonies and activities, and the places of disposal of the 
dead associated with his religion or belief; 


(g) freedom to organise and maintain local, regional, national and 
international associations in connection with his religion or 
belief, to participate in their activities, and to communicate 
with his co-religionists and believers; 


(h) freedom from compulsion to take an oath of a religious nature. 


The Commission on Human Rights also gave extensive con- 
sideration to a definition of “religion or belief’’, and agreed that for 
the purpose of the Convention this expression shall include “‘theistic, 
non-theistic and atheistic beliefs’’. Because of lack of time, however, 
it did not complete the elaboration of a draft Convention and 
decided to give priority again next year to the consideration of the 
remaining articles in the preliminary draft prepared by the Sub- 
Commission. Such matters, for instance, as the rights of parents in 
choosing the religion or belief in which their children shall be 
brought up, and the extent to which States may limit religious rights 
have not yet been fully discussed by the Commission on Human 
Rights, and will require further close attention on the part of the 
CAC] BAS 


(b) U.N. Commission on the Status of Women 


The activities of this Commission have been regularly followed 
by the C.C.I.A., in consultation with the W.C.C. Department on 
Co-operation of Men and Women in Church, Family and Society. 
The Eighteenth Session of the Commission on the Status of Women 
was held in Teheran, Iran, 1 to 20 March 1965, and Mrs. Margaret 
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Bender kindly accepted to serve as an observer for the C.C.I.A. 
Among issues considered by the U.N. Commission were the prog ress 
of women in political rights; economic rights and opportunities for 
women; status of women in private law; and the relation between 
family planning and the advancement of women. 


Under the U.N. programme of advisory services in the field of 
human rights, regional seminars have been regularly organised over 
the past few years on such topics as the participation of women in 
public life and the status of women in family law. One such seminar 
was held at Lomé, Togo, in August 1964, at which the C.C.I.A. was 
represented by observers. 


2. National Situations: The C.C.I.A. contribution in the field 
of human rights and religious liberty often takes the form of advice 
and assistance to Christians in their own national situations. 


(a) Constitutional Developments 


The C.C.J.A. continues to stress the importance of bringing 
constitutions into harmony with international standards of human 
rights. Documentation on provisions for religious liberty in new 
constitutions or provisional constitutions is being kept up to date 
and can be made available to Christian leaders concerned with 
developments in their own countries or territories. 


A new aspect of the problem of constitutional development 
arises from the search for forms, adaptable to multi-racial states, 
which tend in the direction of increasing racial harmony. While 
constitutional evolution in Southern Africa has noticeably failed in 
this respect, the problem is becoming newly acute in smaller terri- 
tories seeking to emerge into independence such as British Guiana 
and Fiji. If good relations between differing racial groups cannot be 
assured by constitutional means, it is still possible to see that they 
are not thereby exacerbated. This aspect of the matter opens up 
new areas of study and concern for the Officers of C.C.I.A. 


Under this general heading may be included a word on the 
situation in Spain where a new statute has been promised to regularise 
and protect the status of religious minority groups in that country. 
The Officers of the Commission have followed the situation in Spain 
attentively, and have noted that the introduction of this statute 
appears for the time being to have to be indefinitely postponed. But 
in recent months, the evangelical groups in Spain have benefited 
from a readier permission to open church buildings and to erect new 
ones, and a more generous policy regarding the publication and 
importation of books, and in certain other respects. While these 
trends do not by any means remove all the disabilities of religious 
minorities, they appear to indicate some desire on the part of the 
Spanish authorities to bring that country into line with international 
standards of religious liberty by definite if cautious steps. 
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(6) Violations of Religious Liberty 


The assistance of the C.C.I.A. continues to be sought in a 
number of situations where religion and related rights are threatened 
or violated. Issues involving, for example, restriction of normal 
Church or missionary activities, problems of religious education, 
detention of church or missionary leaders, seizure of Church 
properties, have often been referred to C.C.I.A. officers. Procedures 
for remedial action necessarily depend on the nature of each specific 
situation and, within the limits of available resources, C.C.I.A. 
officers seek to verify the accuracy of reported violations, to consult 
with Christian leaders close to the situations involved, as well as with 
officials of the governments concerned. While detailed report is here 
inadvisable, the officers of the C.C.I.A. have given close attention to 
reported difficulties in such countries as Taiwan, Yugoslavia, Ghana. 
They have continued to follow closely developments in the Sudan. 


(c) Problems of Race Relations 


The Executive Committee of the C.C.I.A. at its meeting in 
Geneva 19-22 June 1964 reviewed a number of situations involving 
problems of racial and ethnic tensions—in particular South Africa 
and Southern Rhodesia. It recorded a minute on South Africa in 
which it instructed the officers to continue to: 


(a) Study various possible means of bringing about a peaceful settlement 
of community relations in that country. 


(b) Seek any ways by which conversations might be facilitated between 
members of the present government and leaders of African opinion 
inside and outside the country. 


(c) Encourage and support such international actions, particularly 
through the U.N. or consonant with the U.N. Charter as are necessary 
to create conditions in which all men have equal rights, equal 
participation in government, and equal economic opportunity in 
South Africa. In addition they should follow closely other situations 
in Southern Africa, such as Southern Rhodesia, Angola, and 
Mozambique. 


(d) Maintain close contact with other organs of the World Council of 
Churches involved in aspects of the South African situation, and 
jointly to do what is in their power to inform the churches of the 
world about the urgency and gravity of the situation. 


(e) Encourage and support, by prayers and appropriate action, con- 
structive efforts within South Africa, especially by the churches in 
the country. 


Officers of the C.C.J.A. have continued to follow carefully 
developments of policy and opinion within South Africa and 
discussions and reports on the South African situation emanating 
from various committees and agencies of the United Nations. The 
search for constructive courses of action has been pursued in 
circumstances which have shown few signs of producing workable 
solutions to problems of race relations in that country. It is antici- 
pated that international attention will again focus on South Africa 
when the International Court of Justice delivers its judgment in the 
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present proceedings concerning South West Africa instituted by 
Ethiopia and Liberia. The Officers of the Commission have drawn 
the attention of National Commissions in countries whose govern- 
ments are permanent members of the Security Council of the U.N. 
to the fact that, when judgment is delivered, the Security Council may 
be faced with important decisions concerning its responsibility for the 
implementation of that judgment. Material is being assembled to 
put at the disposal of National Commissions and churches so that 
they may be briefed in assessing the significance of the decision of the 
Court. 


Developments in Southern Rhodesia have involved the govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom which retains some vestigial rights 
concerning the constitution of that country. The London Office of 
C.C.I.A. has maintained a careful study of the complex diplomatic 
manoeuvres of the past twelve months and, in conjunction with the 
International Department of the British Council of Churches, has 
maintained contact on an informal basis with governmental 
authorities in London. So far there are no new formal constitutional 
proposals presented by any of the parties to the conflict in Southern 
Rhodesia. 


The state of affairs in Angola and Mozambique, as in the other 
territories of Southern Africa, has been deeply influenced by the 
evolution of affairs in the Congo, which in turn has had reper- 
cussions upon the authority of the Organisation of African Unity. 
In following these affairs, the Officers have not seen a moment in 
the past year when any form of intervention offered prospects of 
advancing racial justice in the Southern part of Africa. 


Regarding the relations of racial groups in the U.S.A., the 
Officers continue to be guided by the Statement on Racial and 
Ethnic Tension adopted by the Central Committee of the W.C.C. 
in 1963 when it met in the U.S.A. at Rochester. The relevant 
section of this Statement maintained that the racial problems of 
the U.S.A. were no longer a purely internal issue, but part of world- 
wide racial tension of deep concern to Christians everywhere. It 
called on the churches in particular to bring their own domestic 
practice into line with their declared policies, to make known the 
international ramifications of the national crisis, to co-operate in 
working to remove all discrimination from the national life, and to 
redouble efforts to develop genuine communication between Negro 
and other citizens. 


C. ADVANCEMENT OF DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


The welfare and advancement of the peoples in dependent 
territories form another major concern of the C.C.I.A. in its work 
at the inter-governmental level. This task grows out of ecumenical 
judgments about the dangers and responsibilities involved in the 
colonial relationships, and the concrete witness provided by Christian 
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missions in non-self-governing territories. The work of the C.C.ILA. 
is guided by the aim of its Charter: to further the “‘acceptance by all 
nations of the obligation to promote to the utmost the well-being of 
dependent peoples including their advance towards self-government 
and the development of their free political institutions”. The stress 
has been placed on the voluntary acceptance of this obligation by 
the governments and peoples directly concerned. Thus the focus of 
ecumenical action has been upon efforts at the national level, both 
in the countries which administer dependencies and in the dependent 
territories, and particularly in the contacts between churches in 
countries involved in the colonial relationship. 


At the same time, it is recognised that expressions of world-wide 
Christian concern in these matters can serve as a highly important 
stimulus and corrective to one-sided points of view. Colonial 
relationships are seen as being informed by an interest of the 
international community. Consequently, C.C.I.A. has continued to 
support the principle of international study and review of non-self- 
governing territories and their progress toward independence or 
self-government. This concern is intimately linked with that for 
economic and social development, essential to provide durable and 
Sound foundations for independence or self-government. 


It is evident that political colonialism of the older type is in a 
phase of rapid liquidation, as dependent territories attain self-rule 
and independence. One result of this historic process has been to 
bring the continent of Africa on to the international stage in a more 
direct manner than ever before. Thirty-three of the members added 
to the U.N. during the past nine years are African, with Malawi and 
Zambia being admitted during the year under review, and Gambia 
being recommended for membership by the Security Council in April 
1965. The continent which largely stood apart has come to the fore- 
front of U.N. attention and concern. Issues in the rapidly evolving 
African scene present urgent challenges to the international com- 
munity and particularly to the economically more developed 
countries. LikeWise, the leaders of the new African states provide 
new factors in international considerations of issues in other parts 
of the world. The United Nations has become more of a genuine 
cross-section of the contemporary world. 


Another result of the rapid application of self-determination to 
dependencies of the traditional type has been to bring issues of 
economic, social and political developments to the forefront. Many 
students of the N.S.G.T.s in this rapidly evolving situation are 
concerned over weaknesses in the preparation—economic, social, 
educational, political—for the exercise of self-determination. 
C.C.I.A. representatives, welcoming the acceleration of develop- 
ments at the political level, share this concern over the need for 
greater progress in regard to the foundations of free and durable 
political institutions. As the “‘dependent peoples” sector of inter- 
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national affairs is reduced, there is consequently need for a corres- 
ponding increase in the sector of international assistance for 
economic and social development. It is clear that ““decolonisation”’ 
is not more than a partial answer to the full well-being of peoples 
emerging from the dependent relationship. C.C.I.A. representatives 
have been gratified by the increasing attention being devoted in 
inter-governmental circles fo the pressing needs of the newly 
independent countries. A whole range of international responsi- 
bilities need to be faced if many of the new states are to become viable 
and stable members of the world community. 


C.C.I.A. officers devote attention to contacts with both church 
and government leaders involved in colonial situations. They also 
address themselves to intergovernmental aspects of the colonial 
question as reflected in U.N. debates and procedures, to indicate 
the broad principles of ecumenical involvement and to keep 
missionary leaders and churchmen in the countries concerned posted 
on developments. The Committee on the C.C.I.A. of the New Delhi 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches attempted to provide 
guidance in the following observations on problems of political 
development: 


The mid-twentieth century has seen the emergence of many nations 
from a state of political subjection by alien powers to a status of political 
independence. We rejoice in this. We note, however, that there are 
nations and people still under foreign political domination. Such 
domination, recurring in human history, is not the result exclusively of 
any one particular political system. Wherever it occurs and under what- 
ever system of political life, and wherever the consent of the governed 
is spurned and their welfare subordinated to the interests of the ruling 
power, this is unjust and the Christian conscience condemns it. 


Both in the interests of human justice and international peace the 
transfer of political power to those to whom it should belong must be 
made without self-serving delay. We recognise that problems exist 
where a people has not been sufficiently prepared to assume the responsi- 
bilities of political independence. In such cases the process of necessary 
preparation must be greatly accelerated. To eliminate ambiguities in 
the role of ruling powers and to expedite the achievement of independence, 
it is desirable that international assistance through agencies of the United 
Nations be associated with such a process. 


Where other factors exist, such as the presence of ethnic or racial 
minorities, sufficient guarantees for the protection of the rights of these 
minorities should be assured by the peoples achieving independence. 
Where history has thrown two or more races or religious groups together 
in the same country, as the total welfare of all such people can be secured 
only through the mutual acceptance of each other as citizens of a common 
country and members of a common nation, it is necessary that no single 
group seek to perpetuate political advantage for itself at the cost of 
justice for all. While legitimate fears of minorities need to be allayed, 
no minority should be vested with such power of veto as to deny the 
rights of the majority and the welfare of the whole community. 


Developing nations have to contend with many difficulties. Divisive 
tendencies arising from traditional patterns of life are a serious difficulty. 
In such a context, nationalism, cherished and fostered as bringing 
cohesion in the life of the peoples, has a creative role to play. On the 
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other hand, there is the danger that it may act as an impediment to 
creating a sense of community with neighbouring nations. Furthermore, 
when in the general desire to create a sense of national identity, nationalism 
is confounded with a spurious revival of old customs, the latter becomes 
an enemy of progress. 


It must be recognised that in the world of our day the inter- 
dependence of nations is a reality. The ideal that the Christian seeks, 
along with all those interested in the promotion of human welfare, is a 
community of nations wherein each nation can develop its own life only 
in the context of an active and just international association. 


1. Trust Territories: While the Trusteeship Council initially 
exercised the principal role in the work of the U.N. in the field of 
non-self-governing territories, the reduction in the number of Trust 
Territories from eleven to three (New Guinea and Nauru under 
Australian administration and the Strategic Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands under U.S. administration), as well as important 
changes in the composition and temper of the U.N., have made the 
role of the Council secondary in character. The anti-colonial 
majority in the U.N. is no longer patient with the slower procedures 
of international review typical of the Council and the former U.N. 
Committee on Information from N.S.G.T.s, on which administering 
and non-administering Members were equally represented. Further, 
the work of the Trusteeship Council is becoming unnecessary though 
the final stage may be protracted. Six “‘graduates”’ of the Trusteeship 
system are members of the United Nations: Burundi, Cameroun, 
Rwanda, Somalia, Tanzania and Togo. Two form part of Nigeria 
and Ghana. One, Western Samoa, is independent but not a member 
of the U.N. In such facts is to be found the final record of the 
detailed supervision of political, economic, and social advancement 
in the Territories given by the Trusteeship Council and its Visiting 
Missions. 


2. The Special Committee of 24: During the past generation, out 
of the transition from the period of Western colonial rule have 
emerged some fifty-four newly independent countries, with a 
combined population estimated at roughly 1,100 million persons, or 
one-third of mankind. Of these, forty-eight are currently members 
of the United Nations, to which they have brought a particular 
interest in liquidating the remnants of Western colonialism, presently 
involving a few larger territories and a number of smaller ones, with 
a combined population of perhaps thirty millions, chiefly in Africa, 
the Pacific and Caribbean regions. The concern of new nations for 
the attainment of independence by the remaining N.S.G.T.s, shared 
by other Members, was reflected in the ‘““Declaration on the Granting 
of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples’’, adopted by 
the U.N. General Assembly on 14 December 1960, by a vote of 
89 to 0 with 9 abstentions. This gave new impetus to the drive to 
wind up the present phase of decolonisation. The substantive 
clauses of the Declaration, which “proclaims the necessity of 
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bringing to a speedy and unconditional end colonialism in all forms 
and manifestations’, state: 

1. The subjection of peoples to alien subjugation, domination and 
exploitation constitutes a denial of fundamental human rights, is 
contrary to the Charter of the United Nations and is an impediment 
to the promotion of world peace and co-operation. 

2. All peoples have the right to self-determination; by virtue of that 
right they freely determine their political: status and freely pursue 
their economic, social and cultural development. 


3. Inadequacy of political, economic, social or educational preparedness 
should never serve as a pretext for delaying independence. 


4. All armed action or repressive measures of all kinds directed against 
dependent peoples shall cease in order to enable them to exercise 
peacefully and freely their right to complete independence, and the 
integrity of their national territory shall be respected. 

5. Immediate steps shall be taken, in trust and non-self-governing 
territories or all other territories which have not yet attained indepen- 
dence, to transfer all powers to the peoples of those. territories, 
without any conditions or reservations, in accordance with their 
freely expressed will and desire, without any distinction as to race, 
creed or colour, in order to enable them to enjoy complete indepen- 
dence and freedom. 

6. Any attempt aimed at the partial or total disruption of the national 
unity and the territorial integrity of a country is incompatible with 
the purposes and principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 

7. All states shall observe faithfully and strictly the provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the present Declaration on the basis of equality, non- 
interference in the internal affairs of all states and respect for the 
sovereign rights of all peoples and their territorial integrity. 

This Declaration has become the charter of the anti-colonial 
movement within the U.N., in regard to the remaining Western 
dependencies. Citation of the principle of “territorial integrity” 
helps to restrict possible wider applications of the principle of self- 
determination, which could threaten the solidarity of the majority. 
It is the effort to liquidate a particular set of colonial relationships, 
involving the domination of non-Europeans by Europeans, that is 
the focus of attention. And the instrument of this movement is the 
Special Committee on Implementation of the Declaration known as 
the Special Committee of 24. This voices the strong anti-colonial 
sentiments of the majority and helps to increase the pressures for 
prompt emanicipation by its “‘suggestions and recommendations on 
the progress and extent of the implementation of the Declaration’. 


The Special Committee, which is at present the most active of 
U.N. bodies, meeting not only at headquarters but in countries 
convenient for hearing petitioners, has made statements on the 
majority of the remaining dependencies during the past year. It has 
urged Security Council action on the failure of Portugal to implement 
the Declaration in respect to Angola and Mozambique. It has 
urged the United Kingdom to deny independence to Southern 
Rhodesia under a white settler government and to arrange for 
constitutional changes assuring representative government as a 
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prelude to independence. It has urged U.K. action to offset racial 
politics in British Guiana which obstruct the full exercise of self- 
government. The “decisions” of the Special Committee repeatedly 
stress, in regard to various territories, the demand for immediate 
steps towards independence, or in some cases, the minimal demand 
for action to enable the people to express their wishes for the future. 
The task of the Special Committee becomes more complex as it 
struggles to apply the Declaration to the smaller island territories, 
many of which are viable only in combination. 


In their contacts at the inter-governmental level, C.C.I.A. 
officers, while recognising the valid elements in the pressures for 
rapid emancipation, have called attention to some of the broader 
problems of the N.S.G.T.s. Section IV at the Evanston Assembly 
warned against new forms of imperialism and the obstacle to inter- 
national co-operation posed by the “‘self-sufficient attitude of 
nationalism’’. The Section stated: 

The exploitation of one people by another in any form is evil and 
unjustifiable. Those countries which administer non-self-governing 
territories have a special obligation so to promote the educational, 
economic, social and political advancement of dependent peoples that 
they may be enabled to play their full part in the international com- 
munity.... In the new context of our age, relations between people 
hitherto “‘subject” and “ruling’? should be one of partnership and 
co-operation. 


D. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


For more than a decade, the C.C.I.A. has given major attention 
to the question of more adequate international technical and 
financial assistance for the low-income societies in their struggle to 
modernise their economies, achieve higher standards of living and 
establish the material foundations of freedom. The issue has been 
seen as a challenge to social justice and opportunity for constructive 
international co-operation. Beginning with a 1951 “‘Statement on 
Technical Assistance Programmes’’, setting forth seven requirements 
for effective international aid, the C.C.I.A. Executive has repeatedly 
stressed the need for more generous, imaginative, and concerted 
international action, if the war for development is to be won. The 
expansion of multilateral and bilateral assistance schemes has been 
urged and welcomed, and their better correlation strongly advocated. 
At this midway point in the U.N. Development Decade, emphasis 
has been placed on the C.C.I.A. concern for a more effective overall 
strategy of development, in which the various sectors are seen in 
their inter-relationship as a guide to sound and vigorous concerted 
action. The overdue focus on international trade as a principal 
element in a successful strategy, initially brought about by the 
UNCTAD Conference of 1964, has received continued attention. 
The effort to secure more weighty consideration for international 
co-operation on the long-neglected demographic aspects of develop- 
ment has also been an active interest. 
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At the Third Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
meeting in New Delhi in November-December 1961, the Section on 
Service pointed out that “‘the new nations and their existing political 
order depend upon their success in achieving rapid economic 
progress to match the expectations of their peoples’. Along with 
this implicit warning, the Assembly as a whole epitomised the 
challenge to positive co-operation in this paragraph of its ““Appeal 
to All Governments and Peoples’’: 

There is a great opportunity for constructive action in the struggle 
for world development. To share the benefits of civilisation with the 
whole of humanity is a noble and attainable objective. To press the war 
against poverty, disease, exploitation and ignorance calls for greater 
sacrifice and for a far greater commitment of scientific, educational, and 


material resources than hitherto. In this common task, let the peoples 
find a positive programme for peace, a moral equivalent for war. 


1. An International Strategy of Development: Analyses of the 
initial period of international co-operation for accelerated develop- 
ment, brought to C.C.I.A. attention, have stressed the inadequacy 
and even dangers, of a piecemeal and haphazard approach to the 
inter-related needs of the developing countries. A more effective 
impact on development problems, and on the kind of public support 
required to sustain a more dynamic international approach, requires 
more rational planning and co-operative action to assure that the 
various multilateral and bilateral undertakings produce maximum 
benefits for the low-income societies. C.C.I.A. statements since 1952, 
reinforced by the statement commended by the W.C.C. Central 
Committee in 1958, have stressed longer-range planning, a better 
integration of programmes, and more adequate evaluation of them 
against the background of unmet needs. Informal representations 
have been made in this connection at successive sessions of the U.N. 
General Assembly. It has been argued that the United Nations has 
an obligation, beyond its commitments in providing multilateral 
assistance, to review and help to correlate the multiplicity of bilateral 
and regional schemes. In short, the claims of an overall strategy of 
development have been pressed. 


The Commission, at its meeting in Bangalore in November 1961, 
brought together the principal considerations previously advanced 
and certain additional considerations requiring current emphasis, in 
a statement on “Elements of a Strategy of Development’’, which was 
approved in substance by the Commission. The W.C.C. Assembly 
Committee on C.C.I.A. subsequently reinforced the C.C.I.A. action 
by summarising a number of the major points in its own report to 
the Assembly. These statements continue to provide the officers 
with general guidance in contacts at the inter-governmental level. 


The eleven points of the Bangalore Statement, which was 
circulated to officials of the United Nations, governmental 
delegations, and national commissions of the churches, put forward 
elements which needed inclusion in inter-related fashion in a more 
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adequate strategy of development. They included stress upon due 
regard for the tempo and scope of development efforts, planning at 
the national level for balanced development, a focus on the human 
capital of developing countries, the vast and varied tasks in training, 
the need for specialised research, the central long-term role of trade, 
the need for greater external assistance, the question of private 
investment, and the question of more correlated assistance. (The 
full text of the 11 points is given in the 1961-2 and 1962-3 Reports.) 
On the question of correlation, the statement said: 

The Correlation of Aid: The case for better correlation of aid, whether 
multilateral or bilateral, is clear, if assistance is to become more efficient, 
and unmet needs are to be met. The United Nations offers the obvious 
centre where aid programmes should be reviewed, safeguards for the 
developing countries established, and neglected sectors brought to 
attention. At the country level, U.N. Resident Representatives could 
well be given the task of correlating, in co-operation with other agency 
representatives, approaches to development authorities. There is merit 
in peaceful competition in international assistance but little in duplication 
and inefficiency which injure the plans of developing countries. A better 
correlation of aid could enhance the chances for a successful strategy. 

A number of steps that move in the direction of an overall 
strategy of development can be cited. The concepts of the U.N. 
Development Decade, and reports prepared to elaborate them, 
register an initial advance. Similarly, the papers and findings of the 
Trade Conference (UNCTAD) throw light on the inter-relationship 
of the various sectors. The increasing work of the U.N. Secretariat 
in the field of planning and projections is important not only for 
development planning at the national level but offers tools for an 
overall strategy. The effort to build up the regional economic 
commissions complements the work at the headquarters level. The 
International Bank is doing useful survey work in relation to 
development loans. There are indications of improved co-operation 
between assistance programmes in a number of countries. 


Nevertheless, the various steps taken do not as yet add up to an 
adequate overall strategy of development. Countries conducting 
assistance programmes show little or no interest in having these 
programmes given an international review. And _ developing 
countries show a similar reluctance to having their development 
plans assayed. It can be argued that the delegates assigned to the 
relevant U.N. bodies for the most part do not provide sufficient 
specialised competence to do the complex task of an overall review. 
This is another way of saying that the Members are not yet ready to 
entrust such a task to the U.N., except in indirect ways. The C.C.I.A. 
concern remains pertinent. 


2. International Technical and Financial Assistance: The 
Bangalore statement, which said that ‘‘a larger amount of external 
assistance is an essential element in a more effective strategy’, is the 
latest of a series of ecumenical expressions of concern for more 
realistic and worthy international efforts. The International Affairs 
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Report of the Evanston Assembly of 1954 stated that “‘the effort thus 
far has been small in comparison with the needs of the less developed 
countries and the resources of those more developed’’, and added 
that “‘a progressively sustained effort will for a long time be 
required...”. The statement commended by the W.C.C. Central 
Committee in 1958, as was noted at Bangalore, thought the picture 
would be more hopeful if at least one per cent. of national income 
were devoted to development assistance, and this modest target has 
since been supported by the U.N. General Assembly, and again 
endorsed in 1964 by the more inclusive UNCTAD Conference. 


While up-to-date figures on world income, and even on the 
world total for international assistance in its various forms, are hard 
to come by, it seems clear that the latter has not yet reached the 
minimal target of 1 per cent. of the combined national incomes. It 
may even be that this modest goal is more distant, because of a 
certain levelling off in public assistance, as over against sizeable 
increases in national income. Moreover, as the Bangalore statement 
indicates, the costs of a successful strategy for development tend to 
mount with delay. A U.N. study for UNCTAD estimated that if 
the Development Decade target of a 5 per cent. annual growth rate 
for developing countries was to be met, and their exports continued 
to grow at the present rate, their import needs would come to $51 
billion by 1970 as over against exports of $31 billion. The resultant 
$20 billion gap indicates the magnitude of the challenge both to 
enlightened trade policies and to international assistance. 

In regard to technical assistance, C.C.J.A. officers, while 
attempting to keep abreast of various bilateral and regional 
programmes, have devoted principal attention to the work of the 
U.N. and Specialised Agencies in this field. The growth of the U.N. 
Special Fund and the U.N. Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance has been followed in some detail, and the proposal for 
their administrative combination in a United Nations Development 
Programme welcomed with cordial interest. This year marks the 
fifteenth anniversary of the Expanded Programme, which has 
utilised over $450 million contributed by 108 governments for 
assistance projects in 150 countries and territories. This pioneer 
venture in multilateral technical aid, reinforced by the more selective 
and substantial pre-investment projects of the Special Fund, has 
compiled the kind of record and gained the necessary experience that 
lay a basis for future growth. The pledges for 1965 to the two U.N. 
undertakings approximate the current combined target of $150 
million, and the proposal by Secretary-General U Thant that the 
target be raised to $200 million merits favourable consideration to 
permit a warranted growth of these useful enterprises. C.C.I.A. 
representations take into account the point made by the Committee 
on C.C.1.A. of the New Delhi Assembly: 


_ Donor countries should correlate their aid programmes. Unless 
bilateral aid is preferred by the parties concerned, both financial and 
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technical aid should be channelled through international co-operative 
agencies like the United Nations. This should avoid waste and fruitless 
SOR and elicit a response free of suspicion from those receiving 
aid. 

__ This ecumenical concern is testified to by the substantial world- 
wide educational work supported over many decades by Christian 
missions and related agencies. C.C.I.A. officers have facilitated 
contacts between experts on church-related schools and UNESCO, 
particularly in regard to African educational needs. They have also 
welcomed UNESCO proposals for an experimental mass literacy 
programme over a three-year period, as a belated pilot undertaking 
for a larger mobilisation of international efforts to achieve universal 
literacy. A point of the Bangalore statement has relevance in this 
connection: 

Training in skills should be complemented by education affecting 
attitudes, for a spirit of public service is essential to effective development. 
In addition to a broad attack on illiteracy, adult education is needed to 
promote the acceptance of change and informed consumer demands, 
new attitudes toward time and work, and new understanding of the 
importance of the quality of family life. 


The follow-up of the 1963 U.N. Conference on Science and 
Technology has also been given attention. The new proposals of 
the Advisory Committee on the Application of Science and Tech- 
nology to Development. for a “concerted attack’? by modern 
research on selected problems of underdevelopment, closely accord 
with one of the objectives stressed in the Bangalore statement: 

The more developed and less developed countries need to co-operate 
in more intensive research on particular problems of development in 
low-income societies. Such problems include the economic conversion 
of brackish or sea water, various aspects of tropical agriculture, the 
production of synthetic foods, the discovery of better adapted methods 
of family planning. 

The Advisory Committee advances recommendations for con- 
certed research on particular aspects of the following fields: provision 
of adequate food supplies; improvement of health; more complete 
understanding of population problems; more effective exploration 
and utilisation of natural resources; industrialisation; better housing 
and urban planning; improvements in transportation; and raising 
levels of education, including new educational techniques. 


The initiation of a U.N. Training and Research Institute, 
oriented to problems of development and located near U.N. head- 
quarters has also been welcomed. As the Bangalore statement put it: 

Training of all types is an urgent priority, since it is essential for 
the employment of new techniques. A great need in the developing 
countries and particularly the newly independent nations, is the training, 
in special institutes and on the job, of administrators and managers as 
well as technicians at different levels. 


3. International Trade and Development: The most significant 
event for the strategy of development during the past two years was 
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undoubtedly the new focus placed on the trading problems and 
potentialities of the developing countries by the holding of the U.N. 
Conference on Trade and Development in Geneva. March-June, 
1964. This effort to diagnose and prescribe for the trade difficulties 
besetting the poorer countries gave for the first time a clearer over-all 
picture of the development situation, and the need for a combined 
programme of trade and aid. While the complex technical aspects 
of the Conference lie outside the competence of church agencies, the 
basic issues lie very much within their field of interest. Three of the 
eleven points of the Bangalore statement of 1961 dealt with the 
neglected sector of trade: 


Trade: International trade must serve as the mainstay for developing 
countries in acquiring the machines and services they need, as well as 
for repaying international loans. Co-operation thus far has focused 
mainly on diveisification and improvement of production. The diversi- 
fication and improvement of economic demand in the industrialised 
economies, through consumer education, the reduction of tariffs and 
the like, and a closer relationship between production and marketing 
merit attention. 


Price Fluctuations: Another urgent issue affecting trade is the need 
to reduce the effects of fluctuations in the prices of primary commodities 
on which the trade of less developed countries mainly depends. While 
the technical aspects of this question lie outside the competence of the 
churches, the need for effective action, whether by some insurance scheme 
or by other means, should be stressed. 


Trade for Consumption: Trade among the developing countries also 
deserves more attention, not as yet for the purchase of industrial equip- 
ment, but rathe. for improving levels of consumption through a rational 
division of labour. The possibilities of regional trade agreements or 
common markets should be explored. 


The background papers and findings of UNCTAD underscore 
the relevance of these points. During the past decade the weakness 
of prices for primary commodities, which constitute 85 per cent. of 
the exports of the developing countries, in comparison with the rising 
prices of manufactured goods, has caused a deterioration in the terms 
of trade equivalent to one-third of the total aid received during the 
decade. Some improvement seems possible in regard to markets for 
primary commodities, through commodity agreements and other 
measures to ease price fluctuations. But for the longer pull, the 
growth of markets for the manufactured and semi-manufactured 
goods of the developing countries, and international collaboration 
to that end, appears essential. This challenges the industrialised 
countries to look at both their trade and aid policies from a new 
perspective. One of the hopeful signs is the new attention being 
given to the trade problems of developing countries under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), in which major 
trading nations are considerably involved. 


Another promising omen is the setting up of the U.N. Trade 
and Development Board and related UNCTAD machinery as 
proposed by the Conference and authorised by the U.N. General 
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Assembly. The organising session of the Board at U.N. head- 
quarters in April, 1965 (but hereafter in Geneva) set up four 
functional committees on commodities, manufactures, invisibles and 
financing, and shipping. It also elaborated a potentially significant 
procedure of conciliation, by which to arrive at significant agree- 
ments. For purposes of conciliating divergent points of view, the 
membership is divided into four groups: Africa and Asia; Western 
market economy countries, including Japan; Latin America; and the 
socialist countries of Eastern Europe.’ Inter-group agreement can 
take into account the realities of power and conflicts of interest 
without cumbersome arrangements for weighted voting. It is a 
sensible approach, made possible by mutual interests in the expansion 
of trade. A propitious factor in this UNCTAD development is the 
fact that the trade position of the developing countries has improved 
somewhat in recent months. 


The longer-range picture, however, is less auspicious, and a wide 
variety of measures will need to be evolved to change the outlook, 
including consideration of such politically sensitive matters as 
temporary and phased preferences for products of the poorer 
countries. One implication of a trade-and-aid strategy is the need 
to orient more assistance to the production and marketing of goods 
that the more developed countries are prepared to buy, and also to 
help overcome the obstacles (lack of storage, credit facilities, 
transport) which impede greater trade within the underdeveloped 
world. Thus the Bangalore objectives are seen to remain relevant. 


4. Social Aspects of Development: While the tendency of hard- 
pressed administrators in low-income societies to concentrate on the 
economic aspects of development is understandable, that very fact 
enhances the task of Christian agencies and others, concerned about 
the persons involved in the process, to elevate the often neglected but 
fundamental social aspects. The human repercussions of rapid social 
change, such as the mounting problem of pell-mell urbanisation, 
without adequate low-cost housing, receive relatively little con- 
sideration or remedial action. Consequently it is the job of the 
agencies like C.C.I.A. to encourage efforts like that undertaken by 
the U.N. Committee on Housing, Building and Planning to find 
some answers for national authorities confronting a doubling of 
their urban population in 15 years. As was said in the Bangalore 
statement: 

Social and economic progress require balanced programmes of social 
and economic development, including agriculture, industry, basic services, 
education and health programmes. Christians should be aware of the 


inter-relationship of such programmes as well as sensitive to the effects 
on peoples of these vast changes. 


Similarly, it is necessary for the ecumenical witness to concern 
itself with social obstacles to development goals. The reluctance of 
privileged groups in many countries to change outmoded or unjust 
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social patterns often hampers effective progress towards these goals. 
In regard to land reform, a question periodically discussed by the 
U.N., a 1955 statement approved by the C.C.I.A. Executive, on 
“Christian Concerns in Food and Agriculture’’, pointed to the need 
for “‘just solutions...for problems of land tenure and debt, to 
enhance personal initiative and responsibility, and to safeguard the 
family”. The Report on “The Responsible Society” to the 1954 
World Council Assembly spoke of the need for abolition of “‘absentee 
landlordism and other unjust forms of land tenure and privilege”’ 
and also for “‘positive measures . . . (to) make possible new systems 
of productive land use and community life’. The Bangalore state- 
ment of 1961, in stressing the inter-relationship of various aspects of 
development, cited this area as an example: “Agricultural develop- 
ment should be linked with agrarian reform, where unjust forms of 
land tenure prevail’. 


In some respects, because of long neglect, the gravest social 
problem of the poorer societies is centred in their unprecedentedly 
rapid population growth, which underlies many of the frustrations 
in regard to “rising expectations” and the pressures causing crowded 
urban slums. The W.C.C. Assembly Committee on the C.C.I.A. 
said in New Delhi in 1961: 


In this context (the need for a more rational and correlated approach 
to development) special emphasis is laid on the need to control the 
growth of population, especially in developing countries. It is an error 
to think that such control is needed only in densely populated countries. 
The immediate necessity is to bring population pressures and economic 
growth into a more balanced relationship. It is known that even in 
countries where the national income has increased markedly within the 
last decade, the benefits of such increase have been largely offset by 
mounting population pressures. As standards of health improve, mortality 
rates decrease dramatically, and unless birth rates are brought into 
balance many countries that have obtained political independence will 
find the prospects for genuine economic independence remote. While 
some developing countries have taken steps to promote responsible 
family planning, more energetic and comprehensive steps are needed 
even in such countries. The more developed countries should provide 
technical knowledge and assistance when so requested by developing 
countries... . 


The East Asia Christian Conference, which met in Bangalore 
just before the W.C.C. Assembly, also spoke candidly on the 
population problem: 


There is need for the control of population through responsible 
parenthood. The rapid increase in population often offsets economic 
gains and limits the surplus available for investment. Technical aid for 
population control is needed from the world community together with 
social education. Christian doctors and hospitals face an increasingly 
important task in helping husbands and wives who seek “o be responsible 
parents to gain the necessary technical knowledge. Pastors and doctors 
need to co-operate in providing pre-marital counselling. 


Because of the inherent importance of the population problem, 
the very inadequate response on the part of governments and inter- 
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governmental bodies, and the bearing of Christian convictions on 
that response, the Executive Secretary of C.C.I.A. has given special 
attention for several years to this aspect of the struggle for develop- 
ment. The rapid growth of a conscientious and biblically-grounded 
Protestant consensus on responsible parenthood has undoubtedly 
been a positive factor in securing more serious consideration of the 
need for appropriate international co-operation to help developing 
countries in their efforts to promote the extension of family planning. 
The forthright recommendations of the Asian Population Conference 
of December, 1963, marked an important step towards more 
responsible and realistic international action in this field. A parallel 
development, on the side of the churches, was the East Asia Christian 
Conference Consultation on ““The Asian Churches and Responsible 
Parenthood’’, in February, 1964, which has been brought to the 
attention of interested governments. 

A further important step has been taken by the U.N. Population 
Commission at its meeting in March, 1965. Against the background 
of a U.N. technical mission to India to review its family planning 
programme, the Commission proposed that the U.N. and the 
Specialised Agencies “expand the scope of assistance which they 
were prepared to give upon the request of governments on all aspects 
of population questions, including demographic training, the 
collection of basic statistics, research, gathering of information and 
experience, and action programmes’’. The significance of this move to 
broaden the U.N. approach to the population problem, made possible 
by changes in the views of a number of governments, was communi- 
cated to national commissions related to C.C.I.A., some of whom 
registered with their ministries of health and foreign affairs a concern 
for a similarly responsible approach by the World Health Organisa- 
tion, which has long excluded technical assistance in the family 
planning field. The WHO Assembly, in May, 1965, agreed that 
WHO should provide advisory services in regard to sterility and 
fertility control on the understanding that such services are related 
to technical advice and should not involve operational activities. 
This is another sign of change in international attitudes. 

Such changes offer hope that in time the poorer societies will be 
able to foster a better balance between population growth and 
development of their resources. The immediate situation, however, 
remains one of mounting population pressures in the regions least 
able to cope with such pressures. As of today, nearly five-sixths of 
the world increase of some sixty-five million additional persons this 
year are to be found in the underdeveloped world. To consider the 
various aspects of the demographic situation, the U.N. has called 
the Second World Population Conference which is to meet in 
Belgrade in late August and September, 1965. Dr. Fagley has been 
invited, in his personal capacity, to be a participant and to contribute 
a paper on “‘Doctrines and Attitudes of Major Religions in Regard 
to Fertility”. 
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E. REFUGEES AND MIGRATION 


United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees: The report 
on Africa prepared for the Division of Inter-Church Aid, Refugee 
and World Service of the World Council of Churches in September, 
1964, by Sir Hugh Foot (now Lord Caradon) and Professor Z. K. 
Matthews drew urgent attention to the dynamic and tragic problem 
of some 650,000 refugees in Africa. The failure of the 19th General 
Assembly to organise itself denied the opportunity of publicising 
this report before a world forum, but the High Commissioner for 
Refugees—who had himself been giving priority attention to this 
problem—was kept fully informed of the World Council of Churches 
concerns and projects. At the 13th Session of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the High Commissioner’s Programme, the Commission’s 
Representative in Europe spoke of the report and of a subsequent 
survey made by the World Council of Churches, and there was 
very satisfactory evidence that the U.N.H.C.R. has the fullest 
support of governments in giving the highest priority to this dynamic 
new problem. At the same time, the Commission’s Representative 
in Europe stressed that the new pre-occupations with the African 
refugee problem must not obscure the continuing needs of the 
European refugee problem which as it diminishes in size increases 
in tragedy. 


United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees: 
The failure of the 19th General Assembly to organise itself meant 
that this year there was no debate on the Report of the Commissioner 
General for U.N.R.W.A., which was perhaps a good thing, for the 
situation in the Middle East with all its political overtones is as 
tense as ever. One of the few positive actions of the Assembly was 
to renew for one year the mandate of U.N.R.W.A. which otherwise 
would have expired in June, 1965. At the subsequent Pledging 
Conference there were ominous signs that some of the major 
contributors to U.N.R.W.A.’s budget were not giving as much 
support as in previous years. The C.C.J.A. is at present seized 
with the whole problem of the Middle East, and in spite of one or 
two voices of reason still sees no solution in sight. 


Migration: The Secretariat for Migration within the Division 
of Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World Service of the World 
Council of Churches is now well established, and more than capable 
of assuming primary responsibility for this concern of the World 
Council of Churches. The C.C.J.A. continues its consultative 
status with the Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration, which after a year of serious financial problems now 
seems in a better position to cope with the movement of European 
refugees which continues to be one of the major concerns of the 
World Council of Churches. The C.C.J.A. also maintains its 
special liaison with the Council of Europe’s Committee on Popu- 
lation and Refugees. 
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F. THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


An issue related to the problems of peace and security as well 
as the handling of other major concerns is the complicated question 
of building up more adequate institutions for the world society as 
a whole and for regional communities, as well as developing the 
laws and ethos necessary to undergird such institutions. The 
growth of international machinery and procedures to help cope 
with the dilemmas of an increasingly interdependent world has 
been a principal concern of C.C.I.A. from its establishment, 
expressed more often than not in relation to concrete issues of 
order or justice or the common weal. The first of the tasks laid 
upon C.C.I.A. in relation to inter-governmental bodies is to seek 
contacts which will assist in “the progressive development and 
codification of international law and the progressive development 
of supranational institutions’’. This aim has had particular relevance 
during the year under review, which has been a year of testing for 
the United Nations, and to some extent for certain of the regional 
institutions. 


1. The United Nations: The great-power deadlock, in which 
the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. have been the principal antagonists, over 
the obligation of Members to pay their share of assessments made 
by the General Assembly for the U.N. peace-keeping costs of the 
Congo and U.N.E.F. operations, brought the Assembly to a state 
of virtual paralysis during 1965, with injurious effects on other 
aspects of U.N. activities. The dispute involved certain consti- 
tutional considerations regarding the powers of the Security Council 
as over against the Assembly, elements of great-power prestige, 
and concern by the majority of Members to avoid a showdown on 
the issue. C.C.I.A. officers followed with active interest efforts by 
the committee headed by Ambassador Chief Adebo of Nigeria, 
and subsequently by the Committee on Peace-Keeping headed by 
Assembly President Quaison-Sackey of Ghana, to find an acceptable 
way out of the impasse, restoring the ability of the General Assembly 
to function, and seeking agreement on the approach to future 
peace-keeping problems. 


In these contacts, C.C.I.A. officers have kept in mind the 
importance of preserving and developing the U.N.’s ability to act 
on problems of peaceful change, settlement, and maintenance of 
order. Relevant guidance is found, inter alia, in the judgment 
expressed by the C.C.I.A. Executive in August, 1960: 

Where there is danger that the great powers will clash openly in new 
areas as in certain countries of emerging independence, every appropriate 
use of the United Nations should be sought whether in the form of a 
United Nations presence or of multilateral programmes of economic and 
technical assistance. 


A Consultation on Peace and Disarmament held at Geneva 
in June, 1964, under the auspices of the C.C.I.A. “‘considered it 
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urgent that whether through the U.N. or by agreement between 
the nations concerned arrangements be made on a permanent basis 
for enquiry, conciliation, mediation, and an international peace- 
keeping ‘presence’, whether political or military.” The C.C.LA. 
Executive Committee, meeting soon after the Consultation, approved 
the following minute: 

The Committee agreed that, in view of the basic importance of more 
varied, readily available, objective and reliable international machinery 
for peace-keeping, peaceful settlement, and peaceful change, the officers 
should continue to give careful attention to this field in representational 
work at the United Nations; and in particular should explore the merits 
of a regular U.N. procedure for reviewing the existing machinery and 
for making recommendations for its improvement. 


At the same time, C.C.I.A. officers seek to maintain a realistic 
appreciation of the limits on U.N. action, particularly in regard 
to the more ambitious forms of peace-keeping, imposed by the 
great-power conflicts within the organisation and by the changing 
composition of the U.N. with the additional cross-currents it has 
brought. At its formation twenty years ago, the United Nations 
was made up predominantly of European and American nations, 
with certain if inadequate elements of a common ethos. Today, 
with a membership of 114 instead of 51, the U.N. is more inclusive 
of international society and the many divisions of interest and 
outlook within it. The task to find a basis for common action has 
become more complex, if more significant when achieved. In so 
far as certain functions, as in the security field, are inhibited by 
lack of agreement, the importance of common efforts in the non- 
political fields is enhanced. For, as the C.C.I.A. Executive stated 
in 1961: “If it is to live, the United Nations must grow’. 


2. Regional Organisations: While the limited resources of 
C.C.I.A. have thus far precluded the detailed and regular contacts 
with regional associations which their potential significance would 
merit, their importance, both for the communities they represent 
and for the aims and functioning of the U.N., is recognised. This 
would be true in any case, in view of the scope and diversity of 
regional issues; but it is particularly true in a period when the U.N. 
is going through a time of troubles. 


In less acute form, several of the regional associations are also 
facing a time of trouble. There is the problem of adjusting the 
relations of “‘super-powers”’ to less powerful allies, found in political 
and security associations like NATO, the Warsaw Pact, and O.A.S. 
There are tensions over differing economic and political interests 
within bodies like the Common Market and Comecon, or the’ 
Organisation of African Unity. There is also the question of the 
relation of regional organisations to the U.N. For example, 
Secretary-General U Thant, in connection with the O.A.S. and the 
Dominican Republic, has urged that thought be given to the “‘con- 
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sequences of the recognition of the competence of the regional 
organisation in taking enforcement action in its particular region’’. 


A broad guide-line to the C.C.I.A. approach to regional associa- 
tions is offered by the report on international affairs from the 
Evanston Assembly of the W.C.C. in 1954. The report recognises 
the value of regional groupings which reflect the “cultural, economic 
and historical ties which link the nations of a given area in a regional 
community”; and of those which “can strengthen the world 
organisation by reducing threats to the peace and by lessening the 
number of international questions thrust before the world forum’. 
It also recognises the potential dangers of regionalism to world 
order, and asserts that “‘Christians have an obligation to measure 
regional groupings by the interests of the world community’”’. The 
criteria advanced for regional associations are these: 

1. they are clearly defensive in character and military actions are subject 
to collective decision; 


2. they are subordinate to and reinforce the aims of the Charter of the 
United Nations; 


3. they serve the genuine mutual interests and needs of the peoples of 
the region. 


Vi—Study and Report 


An on-going process of study is part of the day-to-day operation 
of the C.C.I.A. and is essential to such decisions and actions as are 
required in the field of international affairs. In some instances, 
studies must be pursued intensively within a short period of time in 
order to provide background information for representations which 
the Commission is called upon to make. 


Since contemporary society is becoming increasingly inter- 
national in character, it was inevitable that the C.C.I.A. should 
become involved in W.C.C. preparations for a World Conference in 
1966 on Church and Society on the theme currently defined as 
“Christian Response to the Technical and Social Revolutions of 
Our Time’. Mr. Booth is serving as the C.C.I.A. representative on 
the Editorial Committee for the Conference and has contributed a 
chapter to one of the preparatory volumes. Mr. Micheli represents 
C.C.1.A. in the planning of co-operative arrangements for the 
Conference, and Dr. Fagley is editing a special C.C.I.A. report for 
the Conference on “‘The Struggle for World Community and its 
Implications for Social Ethics’’, in addition to writing a chapter 
for a study volume sponsored by American church agencies. 


The work of the W.C.C. Secretariat on Religious Liberty is 
also followed by the C.C.I.A. Regular exchanges of information 
are taking place and have involved, during the period under review, 
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such questions as a declaration on religious liberty by the Second 
Vatican Council; the elaboration by the U.N. Commission on 
Human Rights of a draft Convention on the elimination of religious 
intolerance. A Consultation on Religious Liberty in Moslem 
Countries will take place in Jerusalem, 19-24 July, 1965, under the 
auspices of the Secretariat for Religious Liberty. Officers of the 
C.C.I.A. have had the opportunity to comment informally on the 
agenda for this meeting. 


C.C.I.A. officers utilise studies made by non-church agencies 
on such matters as population problems, effects of atomic radiation, 
disarmament and cessation of testing, various aspects of human 
rights, and problems of refugees and migration. Occasionally, 
it is possible for a C.C.I.A. officer to contribute a study to a wider 
public, a current example being Dr. Fagley’s paper on major 
religions and fertility, to be published in the proceedings of the 
Second World Population Conference, and in the Anglican journal, 
Theology. 


VII—Documentation and 


Other Services 


The officers of the C.C.I.A. in New York, London and Geneva 
make extensive use of United Nations documentation and other 
background data bearing on international issues, both in the course 
of representation and as a basis for disseminating information of 
which church leaders and agencies stand in need. Since executive 
officers of Christian bodies are sometimes unable either to reach a 
centre of documentation or to spend the time required for research 
on technical subjects, the C.C.I.A. has prepared for their benefit 
background memoranda on international issues of major concern 
to the churches. In an attempt to summarise such background 
information for the use of Christian groups, the C.C.I.A. issues 
from its London office an occasional bulletin on selected inter- 
national topics. The most recent issue of C.C.I.A. BRIEF dealt with 
Vietnam. The circulation of the previous Brief No. 13 on Malaysia- 
Indonesia now stands at 1,200 copies. The C.C.I.A. has also sent 
several mailings on subjects of interest to the constituencies of its 
parent body. The materials thus made available are used in a 
variety of ways: as library source material; in religious and secular 
journals; as reference material for church conferences and study 
groups; and as guides to action in relations with governments and 
intergovernmental agencies. The more important mailings and 
distribution of documents during the past year include the following: 
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1964 
10 August 


11 August 


17 November 


17 November 
24 November 


1 December 


2 December 


2 December 
1965 

16 January 

20 January 

19 February 


1 March 


5 March 
11 March 


9 April 
7 May 
11 May 


31 May 


Letter from C.C.I.A. Director addressed to the President of the 
U.N. Security Council transmitting the World Council of 
Churches Executive Committee resolution on Cyprus. Text of 
communication cabled same day to Archbishop Makarios and 
to the Foreign Ministers of Greece and Turkey; letter also sent 
to Secretary-General U Thant. 

Above communication together with letter to U Thant to 
C.C.I.A. Commissioners and Secretaries of National Com- 
missions. 

Letter re U.N. financial crisis sent by C.C.I.A. Chairman and 
Director to the heads of the Permanent Missions of France, 
the United Kingdom, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R.; copies 
sent to various delegations to the U.N., the U.N. Secretary- 
General. 

Above communication to the Secretaries of National Com- 
missions in France, the U.K., the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
Mailing to Secretaries of National Commissions re U.N. Pledging 
Conference for 1965. 

C.C.I.A. Memorandum on the Nineteenth Session of the U.N. 
General Assembly sent to all U.N. delegations, U.N. Secretariat, 
selected church and government leaders. 

Above memorandum to C.C.I.A. Commissioners and Secretaries 
of National Commissions. 

Letter regarding International Co-operation Year to C.C.LA. 
Commissioners and Secretaries of National Commissions. 


A.A.C.C.-LC.A. Consultation Report on Africa and Inter- 
national Affairs sent to Ambassadors Quaison-Sackey, Adebo 
and Barnes. 

“Africa Survey’ (Foot-Matthews Report) sent to Heads of 
Permanent Missions whose countries were included in the 
Foot-Matthews visitation. 

Interim Report on Vietnam transmitted to U.S. President and 
Secretary of State, to the U.N. Secretary-General, and to 
C.C.1.A. Commissioners and National Commissions. 

A Brief Report on the Nineteenth Session of the U.N. General 
Assembly sent to C.C.I.A. Commissioners and Secretaries of 
National Commissions. 

Above Report to entire C.C.I.A. mailing list. 

Statement on Vietnam sent to the U.S. President and Secretary 
of State, U.N. Secretary-General, Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister of Canada, Foreign Ministers of France, Poland, U.K.., 
U.S.S.R., India, Pakistan, Burma, Thailand, Philippines, North 
Vietnam, South Vietnam and all C.C.I.A. Commissioners and 
National Commissions. 

Report on the Thirteenth Session of the U.N. Population 
Commission sent to Secretaries of National Commissions. 
Interim Report on the Dominican Republic sent to U.S. Secretary 
of State, the Secretary-General of the Council of the O.A.S., 
the U.N. Secretary-General, and members of the Security 
Council. 

Interim Report on the Dominican Republic and Director’s 
address to U.S. Conference for W.C.C. ‘“‘Coincidence of 
Interests”? sent to C.C.I.A. Commissioners and Secretaries of 
National Commissions. 

C.C.LA. “Brief”? No. 14 on Vietnam, sent to entire mailing list. 
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